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4 | NAHE debates in both Houses on the Kellogg peace 








plan make the attitude of Great Britain 

sufficiently clear. The proposals are cordially 
welcomed, and the formal reply of the Government will 
be sent to Washington as soon as the Dominions have 
expressed their opinions on the practical issues affecting 
themselves. The present Anglo-American arbitration 
treaty expires on June 4th, and it cannot be renewed 
from that date. This, however, is not of any 
great moment in existing circumstances. Sir Austen 
Chamberlain’s statement in the Commons on May 
10th was well received in the United States; that of 
Lord Cushendun in the Lords has provoked comment 
because it included a remark on the special position 
of Mr. Kellogg. The views of the author of the draft 
treaty, Lord Cushendun said, however weighty and 
authoritative, remained the personal views of the 
present head of the State Department. The point, of 
course, is of central importance, though Lord Cushendun 
should have been more careful about his phrasing. The 
Coolidge Administration is behind the peace plan, and 
we are assured that Mr. Kellogg has not moved in the 
matter without consultation with leaders in the Senate. 
But the Warning implied by Lord Cushendun should 
be kept in mind. The American Senate, which holds 
the joint treaty-making power, will adjourn before the 
end of May ; and when it meets again in December the 
election will be over and the Coolidge Government will 
be preparing to go out of office. In the highly 


mnaieat d Cuppromne. 





improbable event of the draft treaty’s being accepted 
by all the Powers concerned, the next move must come 
from Washington, and it cannot be made without the 
Senate’s assent. 

* * * 

The Conventions signed last week at Teheran mark 
a very welcome improvement in Anglo-Persian relations. 
These relations, since the collapse of British prestige 
in Persia soon after the Armistice, have been decidedly 
cold, and at times, in the midst of Nationalist unrest 
and Bolshevik intrigue, have given ground for serious 
anxiety. The present instruments go far to settle 
some of the more irritating differences between the 
two Governments. A tariff treaty gives Great Britain 
most-favoured-nation treatment, and the Persians 
appear to be weakening in their opposition to the 
flying of British aeroplanes across their territory. 
It is reported, indeed, that negotiations will shortly 
be reopened with Imperial Airways. On the other side, 
Persia gains a big point in the abolition of the capitula- 
tions to which we have agreed. Nothing is said of the 
recognition of Iraq by the Shah’s Government; but 
possibly that will come before long. Nothing is said 
either about the repayment of the debt of £2,000,000 
or so which Persia owes us. That will probably be 
longer in coming! Taking the agreements as a whole, 
and comparing gains with concessions, we may con- 
gratulate the diplomatists on having done a fair deal, 
and an exceedingly useful piece of work. 

* * * 

The Italian Senate has now passed the Electoral 

Reform Bill which was voted by the Chamber in March. 
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The Bill buries what the Duce used to refer to as 
“the rotting corpse of liberty.’’ It makes the whole 
kingdom one constituency, in which the electors will 
have the privilege of saying “ Yes” or “No” to a 
list of candidates presented to them by the Fascist 
Grand Council. (This list of four hundred is selected 
by the Grand Council from a larger number of nine 
hundred, nominated by the National Syndicates that 
will compose the “‘ Corporative State.’’) A bare majority 
will suffice to carry the list. In the very unlikely 
event of its being rejected, it is not quite clear what 
will happen, but apparently there is a provision for 
some other form of “ascertaining the will of the 
people.” Of course, this pinchbeck reform was bound 
to be carried. But there was a surprisingly large and 
outspoken opposition to it in the Senate. Senator 
Albertini, the former editor of the Corriere della Sera, 
denounced the whole scheme as not only illiberal but 
absurd, and declared that it would have been more 
honest and more logical to abolish Parliament altogether. 
In the end 161 votes were cast for the Bill and 46 
against—after Signor Mussolini himself had wound up 
the debate. He used his familiar arguments about 
the humbug of universal suffrage and of the old party 
system, and he stressed a point which was not generally 
appreciated, he said. The new Bill embodies and 
expresses the rights of the Syndicates or Trade Unions : 
Trade Unionism is no longer against the State or 
outside it, but is an integral part of the State. Quite. 
In fact, rather like the young lady of Riga who went 
for a ride on the tiger. 
** * ** 

So far from improving, as had been hoped, the 
Labour situation in India has this week developed new 
difficulties and dangers. A statement from the Bombay 
Millowners’ Association rejecting the main demands 
of the workers was followed by a wholesale exodus to 
the villages. It was estimated that fully one-third of 
the 150,000 operatives on strike moved out of the city, 
this migration taking place just as a crisis was threaten- 
ing between the Great Indian Peninsular Railway and 
its employees. On the Benga side the agitation con- 
tinues among the railway and jute workers, to the 
accompaniment of rioting and murder. Small con- 
tributions from the Russian Unions and the General 
Council of the T.U.C. have been sent to the Indian 
strike funds, and, on the other hand, the Bombay 
Corporation has rejected a resolution providing for a 
relief grant. The little Communist party, in Bombay 
and Bengal alike, is naturally making the most of a very 
ugly situation by preaching a crusade against capi- 
talism and Imperialism, while the disciples of Mr. 
Gandhi are once again urging the virtue of peaceful 


obstruction. 
* * * 


The Raditch-Pribitchevitch Opposition took the 
opportunity the other day to interpellate M. 
Marinkovitch, the Serbian Foreign Minister, on the 
rumoured Italo-Albanian Customs Unions and on 
Italy’s alleged intentions of proclaiming a protectorate 
over Albania. It was insisted that the only satisfactory 
solution of the Albanian problem would be to entrust 
the League of Nations itself with a mandate. M. 
Marinkovitch, who is anxious for friendship with 
Italy, gave a guarded and tactful answer. He stated 
that he had no knowledge of sinister intentions on 


es 


Italy’s part, and that he disbelieved in any such inten. 
tions, because they would obviously conflict with the 
existing treaties and with the principle of the open 
door laid down by the Great Powers. It was Jugo- 
slavia’s earnest desire to cultivate friendly relations 
with Italy. To this end not only good will but patience 
and discretion were essential. Every act which might 
give the appearance of a provocation must be avoided, 
In spite, however, of this effort to conciliate Rome, 
M. Marinkovitch made it perfectly clear that he, too, 
was a firm believer in the policy of ‘‘ the Balkans for 
the Balkan people.” It was not the fault of Jugo- 
slavia that there were not warmer relations between 
Jugoslavia and her Balkan neighbours. Close co-opera 
tion was an absolute necessity, not only for the future 
prosperity of Jugoslavia, but for the welfare of all 
the Balkan peoples. The unanimous approval which 
greeted this part of the Foreign Minister's speech, 
and more especially his reference to Bulgaria, suggests 
that, in spite of their old-standing antagonism, the 
day of a political entente between Bulgaria and Jugo- 
slavia is not far distant, and that the dream of a united 
South Slav State is something more than fantasy. 


* * * 


The discussions at the opening meeting of the League 
of Nations Economic Committee reflected the wide- 
spread disappointment at the scanty results which have 
so far followed last year’s International Economie 
Conference. The outstanding recommendation of the 
Conference was in favour of a substantial reduction 
in tariffs. But since then there have been several 
cases in which tariff walls have been raised _ higher, 
and few, if any, in which they have been lowered. 
It was, therefore, natura] that the first meeting of 
the new body set up on the Conference’s recommenda- 
tion should be largely occupied with expressions of 
disappointment at the slow rate of progress. This, 
however, was to be expected; for a tariff system, 
once inaugurated, creates vested interests which seek 
to force it higher, and the national industries which 
have grown up of late behind tariff walls in many of 
the smaller or less developed countries would have a 
poor chance of survival if they were left to stand on 
their own feet. From the international point of view, 
there is an overwhelming case for making Europe as 
nearly as possible a free trade area. But national 
Governments and Parliaments are not at all likely 
to be brought round quickly to a European point of 
view on this question. It would be unreasonable 
to hope for startling results from the work of the 
Conference or its child, the committee now in session. 
The most that can be expected is that steady pressure 
may in the long run produce a cumulative effect. 

* * * 


Mr. Neville Chamberlain replied with only moderate 
optimism to the critics of his housing policy in this 
week’s debate on the Estimates. He affirmed, indeed, 
that the recent setback in the rate of new house- 
building is only temporary, and that the reduction 
in the amount of subsidy was justified by the fall in 
the cost of building, and is having little, if any, lasting 
effect. But he had to confess to the almost complete 


failure of the Act dealing with the reconstruction of 
rural houses, and to the no less complete failure s0 
far to do more than tinker with the great problem of 
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slum clearance. The number of houses built since the 
Armistice does indeed, taken by itself, look imposing ; 
but it has not even yet enabled us to catch up with 
the arrears of pre-war and war years, much less to 
attempt any significant raising of the general standard. 
Apart from the maintenance of the rate of new building, 
we agree with Mr. Chamberlain that the most pressing 
need is for a real beginning to be made of clearing out 
the slums which still fester in every big town in the 
country. But we cannot agree either that the recon- 
ditioning of slum dwellings is an alternative to clear- 
ance, or that the provision which confines landlords’ 
compensation to site value is the main obstacle to 
more rapid progress. Surely the chief reason why the 
slums are not being cleared is that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Ministry is doing nothing to encourage local authorities 
to clear them. 
* 


Some interesting disclosures have been made this 
week about the hot competitive bidding between the 
Rothermere and Berry groups of newspaper owners for 
the acquisition of provincial journals. It is clear, as 
the Times says in its comments, that the announced 
intention to equip the provinces with a network of 
up-to-date and well-informed evening papers is going 
to mean in fact, not the foundation of new journals, 
but the purchase of old ones. The rivalry between 
the two groups of newsmongers is doubtless very 
welcome to many of the shareholders in provincial 
newspaper companies; but we cannot conceive that 
either it, or the forces behind it, will be welcome to 
anyone else. And most certainly it is thoroughly 
bad both for the journalist and for journalism. 
Whether Lord Rothermere or the Berry group will 
make or lose money by their megalomaniac experiments 
in press syndication we neither know nor greatly care. 
But no one can help caring if the evening as well as 
the morning Press throughout the country is to be 
brought under the control of a few men who owe 
their power neither to a policy which commands public 
confidence, nor to any particular aptitude at the 
journalist’s art, but solely to the command of large 
financial resources. Lord Northcliffe was at least a 
journalist to the finger-tips ; his successors are merely 
very rich men seeking to use the Press as an instrument 
of power. Nor, if we may judge by what has been 
revealed this week, is there anything to be said in 
favour of the methods by which this power is being 
sought. 


* %* * 


The opening of the new headquarters of the Labour 
Party and the Trades Union Congress in Smith Square 
is an incident of some importance. It has long been 
a source of astonishment to visitors from overseas, 
and especially from Labour organisations abroad, 
to find the British Labour movement without even 
reasonably adequate headquarters of its own—for three 
highly inconvenient houses in Eccleston Square could 
hardly be dignified by the name. Even Eccleston 
Square was, however, in its day a big advance on 
what went before. For many years the Labour Party 
was housed in two or three rooms tucked away some- 
where behind Victoria Street, and nearly impossible 
for any save the initiated to find; while the Trades 
Union Congress, with one clerk to help the secretary, 
carried on its work in another two or three rooms in 
Aldwych. A great deal has been done since then to 
fit the headquarters of the two bodies to the work they 
have to do; and the move to Smith Square, made 
possible by the action of the Transport Workers’ Union 
m erecting premises large enough to meet the needs 
of the two national bodies as well as its own, should add 
greatly to the efficiency of their working, and also— 
What is not unimportant—make them appear rather 
ss unimpressive than of old. The Trade Unions, 


in particular, have still a good deal to learn about the 
importance of properly equipped, and adequately paid, 
staff work ; but the new premises in Smith Square are 
a sign that they are learning. 

The wage position in British industry is at present 
extremely confusing. For some time wages in most 
trades have remained almost unchanged, while in 
the basic services the trend has been downward. But 
now there seems to be a growing tendency on both 
sides, over industry as a whole, to question the main- 
tenance of the existing wages and conditions. The 
engineering and shipyard workers are demanding 
advances, while in the light castings the employers 
are demanding a reduction. The cotton and wool 
spinners and manufacturers are claiming reductions, 
while in the dyeing trades the operators are claiming 
an advance. Thus in different sections of industry 
trouble is threatening at the same time from both 
sides. This is a somewhat unusual situation, which 
reflects the uncertainty of the present industrial 
outlook. Trade for the moment is either stationary 
or slightly on the downward grade; but its longer 
term tendency admits of more than one interpretation. 
Whichever party is right in its forecasts, clearly the 
moment is highly inappropriate for any widespread 
strike or lock-out. For a stoppage just now may make 
a quite disproportionate difference to the future course 
of industry. The Mond Conference would perform a 
most useful service if it would declare unequivocally 
and at once against all attempts to reduce wages 
below the existing levels, and take these levels as a 
basis for its discussions on the means of preventing 
disputes in the future. 

mE BS * 

An Irish correspondent writes: Belfast, which, 
unlike Dublin, does not rule out State pageantry, 
has been busily engaged this week in preparations 
for the ceremony of laying the foundation-stone of 
its new Parliament House. It is true there is not much 
popular enthusiasm for the Parliament as a Parliament, 
largely because the Unionist leaders still continue to 
protest that they accepted it under duress; and 
opinion is sharply divided as to the wisdom of selecting 
a suburban site, three miles from the centre of the city. 
But as Westminster is putting up a million to cover 
the cost of building operations, Belfast is not inclined 
to look too critically at the mouth of the gift-horse. 
To Unionist politicians this ceremony has brought 
an unexpected stroke of luck in the refusal of the 
Nationalist members to take part in the proceedings. 
Most people believed we had finished with this kind of 
foolery when minority representatives discovered that 
in their own interests they must pull their weight in 
the Northern Parliament. No doubt things have not 
been made easy for them inside the House, and they can 
produce a formidable list of grievances ; but it ought to 
have been evident to any one with a trace of political 
sense that the arguments by which they seek to justify 
their action in boycotting the ceremony, instead of 
diminishing prejudices are certain to intensify them. 
According to their manifesto Nationalist members must 
hold aloof lest their presence might make “ the partition 
of Ireland appear any more permanent than it is to-day.” 
Even Mr. de Valera has never penned a more fatuous 
sentence. It was precisely this attitude that made 
partition inevitable, and so long as it persists advocates 
of unity might as profitably waste breath in whistling 
jigs to milestones. To make matters worse it is highly 
probable that the majority of the politicians who adopted 
this manifesto know in their hearts that they are making 
fools of themselves. In Irish polities it is, unfortunately, 
still regarded as the essence of wisdom to play down to 
the wild men of a party instead of giving a lead to the 
moderates. 

A2 
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ANOTHER CHANCE IN CHINA 


MID the confusion of the reports that have 
A come from China this week three things 
stand out pretty clear, and all three are 
important. In the first place, the troubles and the 
alarm at Tsinanfu have subsided. The Japanese, having 
made themselves masters of the city, show no 
disposition to go to extremes and set all China ablaze. 
The Tsinanfu affair is now called a “ local incident ”— 
an ugly incident, no doubt, of which more will be 
heard, but not the prelude of a Sino-Japanese war. 
Secondly, Chang Tso-lin, finding his appeal for a truce 
unheeded, has apparently thrown up the sponge, and 
is now retiring to Manchuria. And, thirdly, the 
Southern armies are moving steadily, and with little 
to stop them, on Peking. 

The immediate concern of the Powers in this new 
situation is naturally the safety of their nationals. 
Tientsin is in the line of march, and precautions have 
been taken there against any repetition of the mischief 
that occurred at Tsinanfu. According to Sir Austen 
Chamberlain’s statement on Monday, there were already 
more than 8,000 foreign troops in the city, mainly 
American, French and British, with smaller contingents 
of Italians and Japanese, and reinforcements of these 
last two were on the way. Whether the actual 
dispositions for the defence are perfectly sound, from a 
military or a political point of view, may be open to 
question. But there can hardly be a doubt that these 
forces are adequate for their purpose, unless the 
Nationalist commanders should be unable or unwilling 
to restrain their men from attacking the Concessions 
which lie within the native city. We do not ourselves 
believe that the Nationalist commanders are either 
so weak or so foolish. Their goal is Peking, and they 
want no checks or complications in getting there. 
That they will get there very soon—perhaps before 
these lines appear in print—is generally assumed. And 
what then? After the necessary measures to protect 
foreign lives and property have been taken, the 
politicians will have to think, and very probably to act. 

In referring last week to the likelihood of the capture 
of Peking by the Nationalists, we said that it would 
create a dangerous situation, in which it would not be 
easy for either force or diplomacy to bring order out 
of chaos. But, of course, there are elements of hope 
(hope springs eternal in Chinese affairs!) as well as 
danger. And it is plain that, difficult though the task 
of the Powers may be, they will have to face it, and 
that, in facing it, they will have to choose between 
force and diplomacy. As between those alternatives 
there ought to be no hesitation. There are still 
Die-hards—a good many in China and a few in Europe 
and perhaps in Japan—clamouring for the “ strong 
hand.” But the futility of trying to suppress Chinese 
Nationalism by violence has been so thoroughly exposed, 
and the Powers, and particularly Great Britain and the 
United States, have so definitely committed themselves 
to a pacific policy, that we do not believe the voice of 
the fools is likely to prevail. What is possible, no 
doubt, is blundering, intransigence, or internecine feuds 
on the Chinese side, which may provide an excuse, and 
even a justification, for the continuance of the present 
deadlock. The weakness and incoherence of the 


Nationalist movement are patent enough, and foreign 


ee 


Governments cannot fairly be blamed for pursuing a 
policy of caution. 

But there is strength also in Chinese Nationalism, 
Its ideals are sound ; it has a programme which, though 
it may not be realisable as a whole this year or next 
year or within a generation, is neither Utopian nor 
unsuited to the genius and the needs of the Chinese 
people. And behind the noisy and ignorant mob 
there are men in the Kuomintang who have ability 
as well as patriotism. If, then, the Kuomintang 
can make good, there will evidently be a new and a 
better chance than there has been for a long time past 
of solving the vexed problem of China’s relations with 
the Powers. But what do we mean by the Kuomintang 
making good? The first step, it is obvious, is the 
possession of Peking and the establishment of the 
Nationalist rule in the North. That would fulfi] 
the demand of the Powers for one Government repre- 
sentative of all China—or of all of China that matters— 
with which to negotiate. But that alone is not enough, 
Such a Government must have at least a reasonable 
degree of authority and stability. And this means 
not merely the elimination of one war-lord by another, 
but the suppression of all those wolves. It means, in 
a word, the victory of the civil over the military arm. 
The Kuomintang, as we know, has proclaimed that 
as its aim, and if it can succeed in abolishing the 
‘* divine right of generals,” it will indeed have deserved 
well of the Chinese peasant and the foreign trader 
alike. The battle is not yet won; even if we count 
Chang Tso-lin as done with, and Chiang Kai-shek 
as sound, there are still Feng, and other petty Napoleons, 
who may give trouble. 

Nevertheless, it would be perverse to pooh-pooh 
the hopes of the Chinese reformers, or to undervalue 
the enthusiasm of a man like Dr. Wang Chung-hui, 
at present Minister of Justice in the Nanking 
Government, and at one time Acting Prime 
Minister in Peking. Dr. Wang, who is now in London, 
has spoken in a frank and friendly way of the prospects 
of the Nationalist cause, of the policy of his Government, 
and of his belief in the good will of the British Govern- 
ment. After the capture of Peking—about which he 
has no doubts—he expects the summoning of a national 
Convention to decide on the main details of the new 
system of administration. And then he envisages a 
programme of economic reconstruction—the develop- 
ment of communications, of agriculture and minerals, 
and of trade. All this, of course, means money, more 
money than can be raised by taxation and such saving 
as may be expected on military expenditure, and Dr. 
Wang looks to foreign loans to help him with the 
more ambitious part of his projects. And last but not 
least, there is the revision of the “‘unequal treaties,” which 
the Chinese, of course, will press for, and which we on 
our side are pledged to. 

It may be objected that Dr. Wang is counting his 
chickens before they are hatched. But at: least it 
looks like a good sitting. There are no Russian 
Bolshevik eggs in it, and no Chinese dragons’ eggs, 
promising destruction to all “foreign devils.” There 
are some Communists in China, as there are elsewhere, 
but there is certainly no “Red peril.”” And with the 
disappearance of the Russian influence, Britain has 
come back into favour with the Chinese. It is sig- 
nificant that Dr. Wang not only admits that the British 
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Government has gone further than any other to meet 
Chinese aspirations, but positively counts on its desire 
to go further still. And most of us will see nothing 
unreasonable in his hope that Sir Austen Chamberlain 
will help the Kuomintang to hatch its chickens. For 
the sake of our own pockets, to put it on no other 
round, we musc welcome the advent of a Government 
in China that offers the chance of peace with honour. 
But, of course, that Government must establish itself ; 
for the moment we can only continue the policy of 
“wait and see.” When Peking is taken, and when it is 
clear that the new order is not merely another version 
of the old disorder, then we shall expect Downing 
Street to give a bold lead in consolidating the Chinese 
Revolution and restoring British prestige. 


“THE OLD LADY” 
MM” A. M. SAMUEL opened the debate on the 


Currency Bill last Tuesday in just that tone 

of reverence which the orthodox financier likes to 
hear the layman use in speaking about the Bank of England. 
He spoke of the “‘ Bank,” with its inaccessibility to mere 
political influence, as on another occasion he might speak 
of the “Crown”; and he referred to the Bank Charter 
Act of 1844 much as an unrepentant Protestant refers 
to the unrevised Prayer Book or the Thirty-nine Articles. 
In short, his speech made plain that the new Bill is of 
impeccably orthodox ancestry—the last step in that solemn 
process by which, at the behest of the famous Cunliffe 
Committee, we have made our return to the time-honoured 
methods of British banking. 

Indeed, Mr. Samuel used this tone so awesomely that 
Sir Laming Worthington-Evans, in winding up the debate, 
had to occupy himself mainly in brushing away fears that 
the Government really meant what Mr. Samuel had 
appeared to imply. We are to have a fixed fiduciary 
limit—oh, dear, yes !—but it is to be quite easy to exceed 
it. Issues of notes beyond the maximum are to be not 
merely an abnormal, but quite a normal expedient. The 
Bank is to be wholly beyond the reach of political influence 
—oh, dear, yes!—but in order to adopt the normal 
expedient it must have the sanction of the Treasury and, 
for its prolonged use, of Parliament as well. That Treasury 
sanction should not be regarded as political influence is 
an intelligible, if a somewhat odd, point of view; but 
how the need for the sanction of Parliament is to be 
reconciled with a complete absence of political iufluence, 
Sir Laming Worthington-Evans only knows. 

A reading of the debate thus leaves us pretty much in 
the dark about what the Government really means. On 
the face of it, we are to have a new fixed fiduciary limit 
of £260,000,000, which allows a tiny increase on the amount 
of notes now in circulation. Anyone reading the Bill 
would naturally conclude that the Government had put 
in this limit because it believed about the right amount 
of currency would be secured by it, elasticity above the 
fiduciary limit being achieved, as in pre-war days, by 
addition to the stock of gold. But, if Sir Laming Worth- 
Ington-Evans has rightly explained the Bill, this does 
not appear to be the Government’s meaning ; for he admits 
both that we may need a considerable additional supply 
of currency, and that we may not be able to get it by 
acquiring more gold, at any rate without upsetting seriously 
the banking arrangements of other countries. 

If, then, the fiduciary limit under the Bill is not really 
meant to be a limit, even for normal times, what is the 
point of putting in a limit at all? Why not simply say 
that the amount of notes issued is to be at the joint dis- 


cretion of the Bank of England and the Treasury ? 
Presumably because this would savour too plainly of 
political interference. Yet surely it is evident that, if 
the exceeding of the limit is to be an ordinary procedure, 
the political interference will not be excluded by the 
prescribing of a nominal limit. 

All this talk about the immorality of political interference 
seems to us to be pure nonsense. The operations of the 
Bank of England, or of any central bank, are in practice 
far too important not to be subjected to interference by 
those who are responsible for the government of the country. 
Everyone knows that in the past the Treasury has been 
constantly in consultation with the Bank of England, 
and the Bank with the Treasury. What no one knows 
is what they talk about, or which party, on any particular 
occasion, makes its standpoint prevail. Those who speak 
of excluding political influence do not really want to 
exclude it at all; what they do want to exclude is publicity. 
They want the relations between the Bank and the Treasury 
to continue as secret relations, shrouded from the under- 
standing of the general public and conducted by Treasury 
officials who can play at mumbo-jumbo even with a Cabinet 
or a Chancellor of the Exchequer. And it is precisely 
against this secrecy, with the one-sided form of State 
interference which it connotes, that the opponents of the 
present Bill wish to protest. 

For the existing arrangements involve that political 
interference with the affairs of the Bank of England is 
almost entirely directed to securing the interests of the 
revenue as such, rather than the interests of the country 
as a whole. If the present management of the Bank is 
suspected of being too tender to the interests of the great 
London finance houses, and too disregardful of industrial 
needs, the public criticism and control exercised by the 
Treasury, instead of serving to correct this tendency, 
work in with it, and lead to a highly inelastic system. 
When Mr. Snowden made his plea for a central bank in 
which business and labour, as well as financial, interests 
would have their part, he was essentially putting his finger 
on this point. The forms of public control ought to be 
such as to correct the tendencies inherent in the manage- 
ment of the Bank. But notoriously, at present, they are 
not. 

The advocates of the Bill plead that the handing over 
of the Treasury Note issue to the Bank of England is, 
after all, merely a routine affair, and that the doing of it 
in the way suggested will not prejudice any future readjust- 
ment of the relations between the State and the Bank. 
This is disingenuous. It will be possible, of course, at 
some future time to reopen the general question of the 
constitution and powers of the Bank; but the completion 
of the Cunliffe Committee’s scheme by transfer of the 
Treasury Notes—which no one can regard as, in itself, 
an urgent matter—will make this harder by establishing 
the Bank firmly in its old position as the sole instrument 
for the issue of currency. So long as the Treasury Notes 
were out of its hands, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was bound only by his own minute—which he could rescind 
at any moment—not to increase the issue of notes beyond 
the maximum of the preceding year, there remained always 
the possibility that a future Chancellor would flout the 
Bank by increasing the issue. This possibility the Bull 
removes. It does not prevent the issue from being in- 
creased ; but it does mean that it can be increased, except 
with pound for pound gold backing, only by the joint 
consent of the Treasury and the Bank. In other words, 
the measure which nominally gives the Treasury a new 
control over the Bank really gives the Bank a new veto 
on the Treasury. 


Here is, indeed, a sense in which the Bill does exclude 
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political interference. It probably increases the control 
exercisable over the Bank by Mr. Churchill or any other 
** sound-money ” man ; but it removes the most formidable 
weapon that could have been used against it by any 
Chancellor whose financial views were regarded by the 
financiers as unsound. It is, in short, a Bill excellently 
designed for the stronger entrenchment of the financial 
interest. 

Evidently, then, if there are genuine doubts about the 
present constitution of the Bank of England, or about 
the appropriateness of the principles of the Bank Charter 
Act of 1844 to the totally different economic conditions 
of 1928, these doubts ought to be ventilated before the 
Bank is replaced in the position of unlimited negative 
authority in which Mr. Churchill designs to place it. No one 
will suggest that the methods of the American Federal 
Reserve Act are wholly appropriate to British conditions, 
or that our banking system ought to be regionalised like 
that of the United States. But have we nothing at all 
to learn either from the Federal Reserve Act, or from the 
numerous rearrangements of central banking which have 
taken place in cne country after another during the past 
few years? Mr. Mckenna has more than once pointed 
out that the transference of the Treasury Notes to the 
Bank would afford the opportunity for passing under 
review, in the light of the changed conditions, the general 
principles on which the relations between the State and 
the Bank are based. Mr. Churchill’s eagerness to carry 
his Bill can readily be interpreted as implying an anxiety 
that this should not be allowed to happen. Pass this 
Bill, and the fortifications around Threadneedle Street, 
sadly breached by the War, will be again as solid and 
apparently impregnable as ever. 

For our part, we have no hesitation in saying that the 
question of the volume of currency and eredit, which 
depends mainly on the policy of the Bank of England, is 
far too important for the country to allow it to be settled 
either by the Bank alone, or in secret conclaves between 
the directors of the Bank and the permanent officials of 
the Treasury. There is no good reason for shrouding 
a business so vital to the State in a darkness so impene- 
trable. And a country which has nearly a decade of serious 
unemployment and waste of national resources behind 
it cannot afford to have its financial affairs removed from 
public criticism, or governed from a sectional, or highly 
specialist, point of view. The secrecy of the relations 
between the Bank and the Treasury, far more than any- 
thing in the constitution of the Bank itself, is the Achilles 
heel of the present system; and the worst feature of Mr. 
Churchill’s Bill is that it is so designed as to preserve the 


system intact, and to strengthen greatly the power of 


both Bank and Treasury to keep prying eyes from scrutin- 
ising the motives or doings of the ** Old Lady.” 


THE ALSATIAN PROBLEM 


Paris, May 14th. 

HREE things have directed attention to Alsace- 

Lorraine. The Autonomists—or Home Rulers— 

have significantly obtained three seats in the 

French Chamber. 

Autonomists, including Dr. Ricklin and Rossé, who have 

just been elected, has provided a first-class political sensa- 

tion. M. Poincaré has delivered several speeches in the 

restored provinces, in which he has dealt faithfully with the 
grievances of the Alsace-Lorraine population. 

That Alsace-Lorraine was wrongly taken from France 
by Bismarck in 1871 will be disputed by hardly anybody: 
That Alsace-Lorraine rightly forms part of France in the 
same sense as Brittany and Normandy and other provinces 


The trial at Colmar of a number of 


Le 


which once enjoyed some independence and even to-day 
have their peculiar character and preserve their old customs 
is not questioned—nominally at least—by the Autonomists 
themselves, for always do they demand autonomy within 
the framework of the French Republic. But they are 
prosecuted not because it is illegal to ask for the maintenance 
of old traditions, but because it is alleged that under cover 
of the words “ within the framework of the French Republic” 
they have really sought to separate Alsace-Lorraine from 
France, and have done this by means of subversive propa- 
ganda and illegitimate military organisations, and jp 
complicity with German mischief-makers. 
ters at present I pronounce no opinion. It is possible that 
the accused persons will be acquitted. It is certainly 
to be hoped that the people of Alsace-Lorraine will be given 
the impression that French justice is scrupulously fair; 
and from this point of view the violent incidents that have 
marked the proceedings are extremely unfortunate. The 
authorities who have to decide between the two methods 
of tolerance and repression are not to be envied. Tolerance 
is dangerous when national interests are vitally involved, 
But repression may be still more perilous. The result of 
the trial, whatever it may be, can scarcely be satisfactory, 

Some of the men who are prominent in their demand for 
autonomy now that the provinces are French, were promin- 
ent in their demand for autonomy when the provinces 
were German. That is the paradoxical feature of Alsatian 
discontent. The propagandists pretend that their position 
is perfectly consistent. When they protested against 
German rule they were applauded by the French. Now 
their demands, they say, are condemned as criminal. 
This is not an accurate representation of the French view. 
The French, as M. Poincaré has pointed out, do not object 
to an Alsatian request for reasonable facilities, provided 
that loyalty is shown to the French Government. M. 
Poincaré cannot agree to a perpetual oscillation. Alsatian 
neutrality is impossible. French policy with regard to 
Alsace-Lorraine is twofold. First, France stands firmly 
for the incorporation of Alsace-Lorraine in the framework 
of the Republic. Not an inch of the provinces can be 
taken from France under any pretext without arousing 
the patriotic passion of every Frenchman. The formation 
of a neutral or autonomous state “ whose fragile and 
precarious existence must of necessity lead to further 
conflicts ” will be resisted with all the forces at the disposal 
of France. Germany has specifically renounced its claim 
to Alsace-Lorraine, not only in the Versailles Treaty, but 
also in the Locarno Pact, and behind the French fear of 
autonomy lurks the suspicion that the German pledge is 
being broken in an indirect fashion. 

This having been made clear, however, M. Poincaré has 
emphasised the second aspect of French policy. France 
will be conciliatory. She will not attempt to withdraw the 
privileges of Alsace-Lorraine. Once more promises have 
been solemnly made, as they were made on the morrow 
of the Armistice. Sooner or later, it may be, the Alsatian 
schools will be secularised as are the French schools, but 
this will not be done against the express desires of the 
people. French must be the predominant language taught 
in the schools, but there is no intention of excluding the 
teaching of German from the schools, and nobody is s0 
foolish as to wish to suppress the mother-tongue of Alsace, 
which is a sort of German dialect. Though the Government 


On these mat- 


of France is highly centralised, a regional administration 
will continue to keep in mind the needs of the provinces. 
M. Poincaré seems to grant every Alsatian right when he 
assures the Alsatian population that the Government 1s 
conscious of its ‘* duty of administering the restored depart- 
ments with special solicitude, and has promised from the 
first to respect their traditions and their customs and to 
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preserve SO long as they should desire their school and 
religious system—namely, confessional and bilingual in- 
struction, and the regime of the Concordat,” on condition 
that the Alsace-Lorrainers should feel that they are part 
of “ the family of France, gathered together under a common 
roof.” 

It is true that mistakes were made by the Herriot Govern- 
ment. The Radicals, like the Jacobins, think of France as 
“One and Indivisible,’”’ and they are sometimes inclined 
to interpret the phrase too narrowly. They go so far on 
occasion as to refuse the title of Republicans to their 
political adversaries, regarding themselves as the only 
genuine Republicans. Nothing could be more absurd. 
The Royalists are a mere handful, and the so-called Moder- 
ates, though they are open to Radical criticism for their 
social conceptions, are for the most part just as good 
Republicans as the Radicals. With this mentality, the 
Radicals in 1924, in the first flush of victory, could not 
pear the idea that the restored provinces did not accept 
the French laws—especially those laws which constitute 
the Lay State. They would have made a speedy end of 
religion in the schools. They would have severed relations 
with the Vatican. Their plans broke down, but not before 
great agitation had been aroused. Alsace is nothing if it is 
not religious, and when a people ardently holds to its 
beliefs, and has been separated for two generations from 
the mother-country, and has developed on divergent lines, 
itis grotesque to endeavour to assimilate that people without 
taking the greatest care lest their sentiments should be 
shocked and their allegiance alienated. 

The complexity of the Alsatian problem will never be 
understood unless it is realised that even the clergy and 
their flock, whose fundamental loyalty cannot be doubted, 
were up in arms against the French proposals. The Clerical 
journals of France, which happen to be among the most 
Nationalist journals of France, were sadly perplexed. 
On the one hand, they were bitterly anti-German and 
fiercely French. On the other hand, they sympathised 
with the Alsatian Clericalists. There are, indeed, three 
groups which, though opposed to each other, have agitated 
convergently. There are the Clerical organisations, mostly 
pro-French but uncompromising on the subject of religion. 
There are the Communists, who have taken advantage of 
various causes of dissatisfaction and who have stirred up 
trouble which might help them in their revolt against 
capitalist society. There are the Autonomists, who try 
to draw some strength from the Clericals and the Com- 
munists, and who are, according to the allegations, tainted 
more or less by pro-Germanism. It would be difficult 
to conceive stranger allies; and, in fact, they cannot be 
considered allies, although at times their propaganda has 
tended in the same direction. 

The Communists we shall always have with us, but in 
any well-ordered society they should not be dangerous. 
The Clericals have surely been appeased by the promises 
that have been made. The Autonomists may not be 
disarmed so easily. They had made demands which 
France cannot meet. For more than fifty years an 
Autonomist movement has existed, but it has taken various 
aspects. Generally, it expressed the regret of Alsatians 
who, in spite of the annexation, remained essentially French. 
Sometimes it was a mere regionalism, negative in politics, 
and without a formula of realisation such as exists in 
Brittany and Provence—an innocent manifestation of 
local patriotism. It was not, taking it as a whole, a move- 
ment of independence, but rather a movement of 
self-preservation in face of the German occupation. 

As the French read history, Bismarck did not altogether 
discourage the notion of autonomy. France had cried out 
against the dismemberment, and in Alsace-Lorraine itself 


was a doleful and sometimes heroic attachment to France. 
How could that nostalgia be destroyed? How could 
Alsace be diverted from its dream of a return to France ? 
The astute statesman saw the advantage of substituting 
another ideal—that of autonomy. In 1877 five Autonomists 
were elected in Bas-Rhin. But the diversion was short- 
lived. In 1881 the men elected to the Reichstag repeated 
the protest of Bordeaux in a memorable sitting. Alsatian 
unrest definitely took the form of a pro-French agitation, 
more or less successfully repressed. In the early part 
of the present century the Autonomists had two chiefs— 
the Protestant Jacques Preiss, who urged that Alsace 
should remain in intellectual contact with France, should 
study French art and French literature, should keep in 
social touch with the Alsatian émigrés ; and the Catholic 
Abbé Wetterlé, who insisted that Alsace-Lorraine had 
been forcibly incorporated in the German Empire. Dr. 
Bucher founded the Revue Alsacienne to promote regional 
culture and to demonstrate Alsatian affinities with France. 
Never, it is argued, has Alsatian autonomy contained the 
smallest anti-French suggestion until recent days. 
Nevertheless, it has become apparent that France cannot 
be too cautious in its dealings with the provinces that have 
been picturesquely called the Ireland of the Continent. 
Properly handled, Alsace-Lorraine should become a bridge 
uniting France with Germany. Its people have certain 
German characteristics while preserving their affinities with 
France, and they should help to mutual understandings. 
The Autonomists are not strong, and cannot become 


strong unless the French make a series of blunders. It is 
improbable that such blunders will be made. France 


will never consent to autonomy. If she did there would 
be serious consequences—almost certainly warfare. Those 
who are sincerely Autonomists, as distinct from political 
adventurers, would be the first to protest at any increase 
of German influences. But the ties between Alsace-Lorraine 
and France—especially the economic ties—are being 
strengthened, and France is prepared to make every 
concession on non-vital matters. It is to be hoped that both 
sides will display the utmost prudence and wisdom, that 
the agitation will soon be entirely without purpose or 
pretext and will be subdued, that Alsace-Lorraine will 
be contented with its privileged position in the French 
Republic, and will cheerfully and helpfully fulfil its destiny 
in providing the connecting link between France and 
Germany. SIsLEY HUDDLESTON. 





THE BLIND 


N Saturday I was present at the annual reading 
() competition in which blind men, women and 
children take part at the National Library for 

the Blind in Great Smith Street. Each competitor was 
led in separately, and assisted up the steps of the small 
platform, on which was a table and a page or two of Braille 
chosen from a book that none of the candidates had read. 
The adults were given a passage from Conrad’s Youth, 
and a passage of Mr. Kipling’s verse to read. The older 
children were given a page of Meredith’s Harry Richmond, 
and a poem by Sir Walter Scott. The younger children 
had a fragment of Mr. Milne’s Winnie-the-Pooh, and some 
verses by Miss Rose Fyleman. Each, as he or she was 
told to begin, touched the embossed type on the page 
lying on the table, and, with head erect, read with a confi- 
dence and an ease that could scarcely have been surpassed 
if the competitors had had the use of their eyes. Occasion- 
ally, one of them would hesitate over such a word as “* trout- 
ringed,” or even misread it as “ troubled,” or might read 
“swing” for “swish,” and some of the children were 
puzzled by “ menagerie’; but each of them seemed to 
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me to read with almost as much exactness as a person of 
the same education possessing the faculty of sight, and 
with rather more intelligence. The gift of reading aloud 
well is a rare one, as everyone knows who has ever as a 
child sat through family prayers in a farmhouse at which 
all the members of the household were present and each 
had to read a verse from a chapter in the Bible in turn. I 
have heard a sad hash made of the genealogy in the Gospel 
of St. Matthew on such an occasion, and even the simplest 
sentence, when it was read by a farm-servant, seemed to 
be spelled out letter by letter in a mechanical sing-song, 
and spelled wrong. The blind—or so I gathered from the 
reading of those who took part in the competition on 
Saturday—are less addicted to this mechanical vice in their 
reading. Possibly, their very blindness helps them to 
remember that literature is primarily a thing addressed, 
not to the eye, but to the ear. 

Even so, it was difficult to understand how, as they felt 
out word after word, they could catch the very rhythm of 
the sentence and correctly emphasise the emphatic words. 
Most of us, as we read, instead of concentrating on indi- 
vidual words, cast our glance some way ahead, and the eye 
takes in a whole sentence at a time. If we could see only 
one word at a time, we should read as slowly as a child 
labouring through its first primer, or, at least, so one 
imagines. Yet the first competitor who read the passage 
from Conrad on Saturday—a lean dark woman, with a 
settled smile on her face—read it with almost perfect 
intelligence ; and the competitor who followed her, a 
clergyman and the winner of the prize, read it a great deal 
better than the Scriptures are read at times in the churches. 
Possibly, one was tempted to exaggerate the excellence of 
the reading, owing to the fact that one did not expect the 
blind to have any but a halting capacity for reading ; but 
really there was one little girl who read Winnie-the-Pooh 
with a comic sense of the meaning of a comic sentence that 
gave one the illusion that she was a happy child with the 
full use of her eyes. 





Not that the blind are necessarily unhappier than their 
fellow-mortals. Captain Fraser, M.P., who is _ himself 
blind, recently protested against the assumption of an 
eminent and deeply sympathetic literary critic that the 
blind are wretched. Most of us, if we imagine the possi- 
bility of going blind ourselves, think of blindness as a fatality 
almost next to death. We feel that we should be cut off 
from half the things that make life worth living, outcasts 
on the lovely face of the earth, helpless and nuisances. I 
have heard men declare that, if they went blind, they would 
commit suicide. Yet it is clear enough that there are 
enough senses left, even when sight is gone, to enable a man 
to live a reasonably happy life. It is easy, of course, to 
be philosophic over the sufferings of our neighbours, but 
I do not see how we can refuse to accept the evidence of 
the blind themselves as to the happiness of their lives. 
Milton, it must be admitted, was not happy in his blindness, 
and his verse is never more moving than when it expresses 
the sense of his loss, but I doubt if Milton was happy even 
when he could see. The things that make men most 
miserable are things that may happen even to people in 
possession of all their faculties. It is seldom the loss of 
the faculty of sight, or hearing, or speech that drives a 
human being to suicide. Of the most tragic stories in 
history and literature, few relate to blindness. And do 
we not read stories of blind ex-officers dancing and swim- 
ming and enjoying their lives far more fully than many of 
their contemporaries ? 

One reads these stories, and yet somehow one cannot 
help wondering whether the blind man, living this full and 
happy life, is not an exceptional figure. There are heroic 
and hilarious men whom nothing can depress, neither pain 


—— 


nor disease, neither poverty nor the loss of faculties, The 
spirit of man at its most heroic can face almost any disaster 
and triumph over it. There is nothing in human histo 
more astonishing than the achievement of Helen Kelle; 
who, though born blind and deaf and dumb, apparently 
leads a fuller and happier life than the majority of human 
beings now existing on the same earth with her. One feels 
that if it is possible to do what Helen Keller has done—to 
live sensitively and cheerfully in touch with life, though 
unable to see or speak or hear—it ought to be possible for 
a human being to be happy, even if condemned to lifelong 
imprisonment. Nature, however, has formed few of us 
on this heroic pattern. We have neither the imagination 
nor the courage to make one talent do the work of ten, 
We are so depressed by our lack of certain talents, indeed, 
that we have not the energy to make use of those we possess, 
Consequently, we feel that if we were blind we should 
probably give ourselves up to weak resentment of this 
intolerable injury that fate had put upon us. We should 
regard it as odious cant if someone assured us that there is 
plenty to make a human being happy in a blind man’s, as 
in a poor man’s, life. To be sentenced to blindness or to 
poverty would be like being sentenced to death. It is as 
though we thought that happiness lies in the possession 
of a multitude of things and misery in the deprivation of 
things. Philosophy has taught us differently for three 
thousand years, but in practice we do not agree with the 
philosophers. We should regard it as a tragedy to be even 
a little poorer than we are. We make heroes of the men 
who turn their tragedies into comedies, but we doubt if 
we could imitate them. 


Hence the blind move our pity as beings more unhappy 
than ourselves. There are few things more affecting than 
the sight of a blind child, cut off, we tell ourselves, from 
play and all those happy activities in street and garden, 
in field and on the seashore, that we remember from our 
old childhood. Yet you could not have said that the little 
boy of seven, who had to have several books set under him 
in order to raise him to the height of the table, and who 
read about bees he could never see, looked like a 
picture of misery. He was a freakish little creature, with 
a tuft of red hair rising from his crown that helped to give 
him a curious resemblance to a cockatoo. It was evident 
that he took an enormous interest in the proceedings, and 
that he was enormously, though soberly, happy when he 
was awarded the third prize. This was a piece of money 
placed in an envelope, and, as he received it, an elderly 
gentleman who had come with a Father Christmas load 
of chocolate boxes, stepped forward and slipped a box into 
his hand as he had done into the hands of the other children. 
The little chap then returned to his seat to listen to the 
speech of Lord Cushendun. But it was obvious that he 
could hardly attend to the speech for thinking about his 
prizes. Every few seconds he would raise the envelope 
with the money in it to the level of his eyes and hold it 
between his face and the light of a window, as though by 4 
miracle he might be able to see the blurred shape of the 
coin through the paper. He turned the envelope this way 
and that way, twisted his head to get a better light, felt the 
coin through the paper, and with a sigh of satisfaction 
lowered it again and tried to concentrate on the speech. 
Then he remembered the box in his other hand, raised it 
between his eyes and the light, held it close to his face, 
rattled it in his ear, turned it round and round as though in 
the hope that the secret of its contents would suddenly be 
revealed to him, till, failing to make much of it, he returned 
it to his knees and resumed his attention to Lord Cushendun. 
And so, right through the speech, every few moments he 
would remember the box and the envelope, and hold them 
in turn against the light and twist them in hopeful and 
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inquisitive fingers. The world of the blind, we may be sure, 
has its own happiness—the happinesses of hope and imagina- 
tion and triumph—and at that moment the little chap was 
enjoying them all. 

It is, 1 suppose, a commonplace that the greater part of 
happiness lies in the imagination, and, this being so, we 
may give the more weight to Captain Fraser’s assurance that 
the blind are not miserable. At the same time, the imagina- 
tion itself may strengthen the sense of frustration in a man 
deprived of sight, or any other faculty. The fact that blind 
men, owing to the invention of a type that they can read 
with their fingers, have become increasingly less subject 
to some of the frustrations that once placed them apart 
from their fellow-men is one of the things that make it 
possible to believe in progress. It is easy to overestimate 
the part that reading books plays in life. I am sure there 
was a large proportion of wise and happy people in the 
world before men had learned to read and write. The 
illiterate are by no means the ignorant people that the 
literate imagine them. Still, in a literate world, in which 
the stores of knowledge and of entertainment are to be 
found to an ever greater extent in books, to be unable to 
read would be one of the most miserable forms of helpless- 
ness. That blindness should be added to this kind of 
helplessness would make it doubly terrible. It is probably 
far more important that a blind man should be able to read 
than that a man with his sight should be able to read. The 
blind man is almost necessarily left more to himself, so is 
more dependent on the pleasures of the solitary. That 
he can now enjoy the greatest of these pleasures is one of 
the miracles of modern times. 7. ¥ 


THE TEACHING OF OBSTETRICS 


Y recent article on “The Teaching of Medicine” 
M was begun in the hope, not realised, that I should 
be able to discuss the curriculum after dealing 
with the present state of school teaching prior to the 
official course, and of medical teaching after it. Let us 
now try to consider one part of the official course itself 
—not that any epoch-making changes therein have to be 
recorded since I wrote upon it here a few years ago. Let 
us assume that, at any rate, the young student has learnt 
enough physico-chemistry and biology to enable him to 
give five clear years at least to a strictly medical curriculum. 
Despite the best that can be said for the modern or 
scientific sides of our schools to-day, and for the relations 
existing between them and the General Medical Council, 
we cannot say that our assumption is widely illustrated ; 
but it stands for something easily practicable in the future, 
if those concerned really wish to raise the standard of 
medicine in our country. 

We have saved a year, so to say, by our reasonable 
if anticipatory proviso concerning the preliminary sciences. 
Who is to have it, where is it to go? All the teachers 
and departments will put in claims for it, anatomists and 
surgeons, bacteriologists, radiologists, and all else. Let 
ws look at the curriculum as it stands, and ask, in terms 
of what we wish to achieve, how that year, or much of 
it, should be used. 

We shall agree that we want more prevention. The 
General Medical Council pays homage to the preventive 
idea, in its regulations for the teaching of medicine, and 
0 do we all. We might, therefore, extend the recognised 
teaching of “ Public Health.” There is everything to say 
for that, but not necessarily for lengthening a course 
which happens to bear that title. 

_ What branch of practice, alone, do we wish to maintain 
‘orever? Not surgery, of course, for we wish to prevent 
the need for surgery: not medicine, for similar reasons. 


But, if we have any interest in the medical curriculum, 
it is because we think life worth living ; and, if it be worth 
living, it is worth reproducing. Obstetrics is the only 
branch of practice which we wish to maintain for ever: 
all but that we hope to abolish some day. As a matter 
of fact, the demand for no other branch of practice is being 
so thoroughly prevented to-day as that for obstetrics, 
but some babies are still being born, and a shameful, 
ghastly proportion of their mothers die in consequence, 
sooner or later. Good obstetrics, in a word, is preventive 
and creative practice of the first order. It has no equal. 
It saves the mother and it saves the race. It averts the 
disasters which later fill the gynecological hospitals; it 
reduces the number of still-births and the rate of ante-natal 
mortality. Really good obstetrics begins ante-natally and 
becomes creative hygiene in its services to the nutrition 
of the unborn child. 

Such are its incomparable claims,and I urge here that 
we should begin to prepare our future doctors to make 
them good. But there is far more, even than all this, 
to be hoped from good obstetrics—and that is why I . 
added the phrase “sooner or later” to the foregoing 
sentence about maternal mortality. 

On various occasions during several years past I have 
used the strongest language at my disposal in animadverting 
upon the present neglect of the problems involved in 
cancer of the womb, a dreadfully common disease ; twenty- 
one months from first symptoms to death is the average 
in this country. Everyone knows that chronic irritation 
frequently leads to cancer; and I was taught as a medical 
student thirty years ago that cancer of the womb is far 
commoner in women who have borne children than in 
those who have not. Every tyro in obstetrics or in the 
study of cancer has long known that cancer of the womb 
usually begins in the site of a tear which occurred when 
a first baby was born. It has here been urged that, such 
being the facts, obstetricians, gynecologists and surgeons 
should long ago have considered, in conclave, how to 
achieve labour without this tearing of the womb; or, 
alternatively, how to perform a plastic operation—such 
as surgeons study, and receive huge fees for performing, 
in sites where cosmetic considerations are involved, and 
not merely cancer; or, given the tear and the respon- 
sibility of dealing operatively with the scar, how to tend 
it for the avoidance of the irritations and infections which 
lead to cancer. 

Everything urged here is abundantly and _ authori- 
tatively supported in the recent Report of the Cancer 
Commission of the League of Nations, for the years 1923- 
1927. This invaluable document should be in the hands 
of every student of the disease. From page 8 I quote 
two sentences, but they are enough : 

The Commission can only lay stress upon the importance of the 
evidence that in general experience the occurrence of cancer of the 
cervix [of the uterus] is associated with conditions which are, at 
least in some measure, preventable by efficient management of 
labour—particularly in primipare. It may well be that in all 
countries a consideration of current obstetrical methods from this 
point of view would constitute an important step towards the 
prevention of uterine cancer. 

Perhaps now we shall agree that any time saved in the 
present medical curriculum should be devoted to obstetrics. 
Again space, I see, will fail me, and will not serve for the 
naming of a dozen other places in the curriculum where 
the student learns, for instance, the doses of inert or wholly 
noxious drugs, the symptoms of diseases which he will 
never see or hear of again, the details of nerve-distribution 
which no teacher of anatomy can himself remember for 
a week together, and so forth. At any rate, if anyone 
says there is no time or room for the adequate teaching 
of obstetrics, then there is no reply to him or his kind 


save: ‘“ Nothing that is so, is so.” 
B 
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But is not obstetrics adequately taught already? the 
ingenuous reader may ask, believing that the object of 
the curriculum is to teach students how to save life and 
make people well and happy. The answer is that the 
present teaching of obstetrics in medical schools is for 
the most part little better than a farce, and is indeed a 
disgrace, take it all in all, to everyone responsible for its 
brevity, its cursoriness and general neglect. The most 
startling and evident results of this neglect are the huge 
rate of maternal mortality about which, at long last, 
public and professional opinion is being aroused; and, of 
course, the huge ante-natal and neo-natal death rates, 
which interest only a few eccentric people like myself, 
the greater part of mankind being of one mind with 
Cleopatra when she asks Death to “‘ take a Queen worth 
many babes and beggars.” 

If this article is not plain-spoken it is meant to be. It 
may arouse protests, but not from women who are or may 
become mothers or have sympathy for mothers—including 
mothers who die of cancer of the womb when their first-born 
is approaching manhood or womanhood. No, indeed: 
if we are to discuss the medical curriculum at all, let us 
do so with a sense of proportion, and though the rest of 
the subject de:snands an article—or a volume, for that 
matter—let us here say plainly that, on the grounds now 
known to everyone and on those indicated here for years, 
and now confirmed by the Cancer Commission’s four 
years’ labours, the next great urgent step is the funda- 
mental reconstruction, extension and amelioration of the 
present curt, casual and superficial teaching of obstetrics.* 

What the General Medical Council and the medical 
schools would say in their defence if they were arraigned 
on account of the vast army of mothers already dead or 
now dying, or doomed, for the neglect of this subject, 
I cannot even begin to conceive. They can never be 
forgiven. We have prayed long enough for “ ail women 
labouring with child.” Let us now begin to work for 
them. LENs. 





Correspondence 
A £300,000 FINE! 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The natives of the Gold Coast must be very wicked 
indeed to have to pay a penalty of £300,000 ! 

But what is the mysterious crime for which this penalty is 
inflicted 2? Ten years ago we broke the Eighth Commandment 
rather badly—even though we did it with good intentions—and 
took from a Swiss Company all their properties and movable 
assets in India and the Gold Coast. After prolonged delay we 
have decided to admit our offence and have agreed to pay up— 
£300,000. 

The natives took no part in this breaking of the Eighth 
Commandment, nor have they been asked about the confession 
of the fault ; all they are to be told to do is, to bring forth works 
*“meet for repentance,” for, according to Lord Lovat, we are 
going to impose upon the natives of the Gold Coast, who did not 
commit the offence, the agreed penalty of £300,000 ! 

I am told that the Gold Coast natives must pay for our misdeed 
for the following reasons : 

(1) Because the Treasury would never sanction this “ provisional 
settlement,” and even if they did, the House of Commons would 
blow it “sky-high” in debate. 

(2) Because though it may be hard on the natives to pay the 
£300,000 for our misdeed, yet it is all right, because they will get 
some ‘jam to-morrow” in the shape of grants for the education 
of their children, 

The natives of the Gold Coast may be called very wicked for 
defending themselves, but at least they are no fools, and may 
be relied upon to share the opinion of the Editor of the Times, 
who, in a burst of frankness on Thursday last, rightly declared 
this particular part of the settlement to be a “ gross injustice.””-— 
Yours, etc., Joun H. Harris. 

Denison House, S.W. 1. 

May 11th. 


* The student should read ‘‘ The Preventive Frame of Mind in 
Midwifery,” by Dr. R. W. Johnstone, Professor of Midwifery, 
Edinburgh University. 





(‘‘ British Medical Journal,” Jan. 7, 1928.) 
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THE BEAUTIES OF CAMBRIDGE 
To the Editor of Tur New STaTESMAN. 

Str,—May I ask you to call the attention of your readers ty 
the Cambridge Preservation Society ? 

The ancient dignity of Cambridge is the possession not only 
of the University but also of the County and Borough and Ruraj 
Districts. We are all trustees together of this great inheritance 
and if we once allow its setting to be spoiled, we may find that 
we cannot repair the mischief. United by this sense of a common 
cause, representatives of all bodies met at the Vice-Chancellor 
Lodge and formed The Cambridge Preservation Society “tp 
create and foster public opinion towards the preservation of 
the beauties of Cambridge and its neighbourhood, and to ¢o. 
operate with the County and Local Authorities and others fo 
this purpose, and to collect funds for the objects of the Society.» 

An appeal, signed by the Vice-Chancellor and the Mayor of 
Cambridge, has been sent to all past and present members of 
the University, and to all dwellers in the Borough and County, 
and everyone who cares for the history and welfare of Cambridge 
is asked to support the Society and to contribute liberally for 
the attainment of its purpose ; for it cannot be really powerful 
unless it has a large fund at its disposal and is supported with 
enthusiasm by all. 

An annual subscription of 10s. 6d. or upwards will carry mem. 
bership. A donation of £5 or upwards will carry life membership, 
Subscriptions and donations may be sent to the Hon. Treasurers, 
Cambridge Preservation Society, Barclays Bank, Cambridge, 
or to one of the Hon. Secretaries : H. G. Durnford, Esq., King’s 
College, Cambridge ; H. C. Hughes, Esq., 1 Tunwell’s Court, 
Trumpington Street, Cambridge.—Yours, etc., 

Magdalene College, A. B. Ramsay, 

Cambridge. 
May 9th. 


SKIDDING 
To the Editor of Tux NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—From the fact that last week’s motoring article was 
devoted entirely to the subject of skidding, it is evident that 
this is still regarded as one of the chief dangers attendant upon 
travelling by car. To say that improvement in design has 
reduced the chances of involuntary skidding to such an extent 
that experienced drivers hardly ever notice it nowadays, does 
not describe the true state of affairs. 

It is admitted that a lower centre of gravity has lessened the 
perils of the skid, but the prevalent use of treacherous surfaces 
by road-making authorities, in place of the old grit surface, 
must have more than discounted this advantage. The statement 
that ‘ the broad, pudgy tyres in common use provide magnificent 
adhesion with the road,” also raises a debatable point. There 
is no doubt that, under certain conditions, a low-pressure tyre 
promotes skidding where a high pressure tyre would probably 
hold the road. Involuntary skidding is usually experienced 
when there is just sufficient moisture to make a layer of slime 
on the road. A narrow, hard, tyre will bite through this layer 
where a low-pressure tyre will fail to squeeze out the greasy 
substance and will obviously have a greater tendency to skid. 

Caution which is induced by a healthy fear of skidding is 
not a bad thing. It is to be hoped that those remarks in the 
article, which appear to be addressed to the novice with the 
object of lessening his fear, will not have the effect of causing 
him to abandon the cautious attitude. An unwarranted con- 
fidence in his pudgy tyres and low centre of gravity may bring 
him to disaster on the latest type of arterial road.—Yours, etc., 

47 Stratford Avenue, Sunderland. Wituiam T. Woop. 

May 15th. 


Miscellany 
BOOKSELLING IN AMERICA 
Y°: can test the quality of a city,” a friend said 


ee 


to me during my first visit to New York,” largely 
by two things,—its bookshops and its flower 
shops.” His remark was made fifteen years ago. At that 
time, I dare say, New York made a worse showing 1 
respect of bookshops than any other great capital. (I 
know nothing of the flowers, save that they were neve 
anything but splendid and costly.) The change m the 
interval has been enormous, indescribable. 
Discussing this matter in his autobiography, that highly 
typical American man of business and letters, Edward 
Bok, of Philadelphia, said: “In no department of manu- 
facturing or selling activity has there been so little progress 
during the past fifty years as in bringing books to the 
notice of the public. . . . The public, if it wants a book; 
must still seek the book instead of being sought by it. 
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Mr. Bok was writing so recently as 1920, about which date 
a good many people seem to have awakened to the fact 
that the United States and Canada combined were about 
to become the greatest of all markets for books. 

You may realise something of an astonishing develop- 
ment in the course of a half-hour’s walk up or down town 
in New York. Such a walk, I imagine, has never at any 
epoch been without its fascination for the European ; but 
not until ten years or so ago would he have recognised 
the bookshop as a positive part of the experience. It is 
far otherwise to-day. Of course, there was always 
Brentano’s (lately rehoused a mile higher up town than 
jts famous corner by Madison Square), one of the great 
bookshops of the world, with a marvellous basement in 
which was a display of periodicals from the ends of the 
earth—then as now, surpassing anything to be found in 
London. Long before the new movement, also, more 
than one of the publishing houses ran a general bookshop, 
while in New York, as in Philadelphia, Wanamaker’s 
store had a book department, spacious and efficient in a 
degree hardly excelled by the best booksellers in Europe. 
Wanamaker’s example was followed by one department 
store after another, with widely varying results, including 
now and again an annual total of sales bearing no relation 
to books, as books are sold in the Old World. But, of 
course, it is not of such places that one thinks when trying 
to frame a picture of present-day bookselling in the 
American cities. It is of two specific forms of expansion : 
namely, the multiplication of bookshops and booksellers, 
particularly young women, and the recent creation of vast 
co-operative subscription societies for the regular cir- 
culation of selected books, notably the Literary Guild and 
the Book-of-the-Month Club. 

The odd thing about the spawning of bookshops is that 
nobody on the inside will admit that it is an economic 
development. In America as here bookselling is invariably 
described as a harassing and unremunerative occupation. 
Time and again I have been assured that bookshops in 
America cannot be made to pay by the selling of books. 
But the dream and the business together make a permanent 
temptation; new shops open, and spread continuously 
into fresh neighbourhoods. There is a marked tendency 
towards specialisation, and towards the encouragement of 
a particular clientéle. The ‘* personal shop” belongs to 
bookselling almost as it belongs to dressmaking, interior- 
decorating, or the trade in antiques; and in New York or 
Chicago you will come upon eager young men and women 
in the shops making it a part of their mission in life to 
spread the renown of the latest American or European 
writer supposed to stand for the great game of épater 
la bourgeoisie. 

Needless to say, it is not the select and specialised shops, 
numerous though they are, that carry on the business of 
exploiting the best-seller. It is the general bookshop that 
fills its entire front with the new novel by John Galsworthy 
or Fannie Hurst, Hugh Walpole or the author of Babbitt, 
the latest Life of Lincoln or Washington, the latest thing 
In popular philosophy, the latest escapade in biography 
by a Maurois or a Ludwig, the latest attempt at a solution 
of the mystery of sex-life by a Keyserling or a Judge 
Ben Lindsey. Here the road is as plain as could be. 
— . we win been recently, and convincingly, taught, 
pee assem Msi But they can be 
re noms oy — a. In England 
wise y e agp ry the iy Minister without, 
aan a tg mgr Fong echo in any bookseller’s 
poll oe residen oolidge were to speak of an 

riter (I do not mention this as a conceivable 
event), the name would resound in the bookshops from 

New York to San Francisco. 


I have left myself no room in this article to speak of the 
book-distributing associations which, within the brief 
space of two years, have brought into being a new and 
enthusiastic community of book-buyers and readers. The 
central idea of the Book-of-the-Month Club and the Literary 
Guild is the selection, by a jury of experts, of a specified 
number of new books within the year for a large body of 
subscribers. The plans of the two societies are dissimilar, 
that of the Literary Guild involving an edition for its 
membership (now, I believe, not far short of 50,000) at a 
lower price than that of the market, and consequently 
creating a dispute with the publishers. The instant 
welcome given to both concerns and their swift success with 
the public suggest that the framers of the schemes had 
discovered a great public need. The usual, or inevitable, 
English comment on this most characteristic American 
development is that nothing of the kind could be possible 
in England. Of that I am by no means sure. 

S. K. Ratc.irre. 


THE GRANDFATHER 


(Translated from the Italian of Grazia Deledda.) 


‘ y YITH us in Sardinia, Easter Day is observed with 
greater solemnity than Christmas, and Whit- 
suntide more than Easter. Sardinians are 
instinctively a poetic people, but they are also very poor. 
Christmas Day to the peasant and the herdsman represents 
the highest point which human misery can reach; nor 
is Easter a joyful time ; but by then one already knows if 
the harvest will be abundant or lean ; the usurer will give 
more credit, the olive picking is over, the fields have 
already offered their fruits. At Whitsuntide the barley 
is almost ripe and it is then the flocks yield their largest 
product ; it is the time for shearing, and the branding of 
year-old heifers and bullocks. 

This and other pastoral duties take on the character of 
a festival; the families of the herdsmen and the owner 
pass the day together, moved by the same feeling of gladness 
and joy which contact with nature brings to primitive and 
simple souls. 

It is always with a feeling of nostalgia that I call to 
mind these simple and characteristic feasts, the idyllic 
scenes in which I seem to have taken part in the distant 
past—almost in a previous existence—so far away they 
seem, so different from the country festas which Continental 
civilisation offers to us. How many of these scenes I 
have related! Yet they remain in the depths of my memory 
as some unsung song remains in the mind of the wandering 
bard. 

Amongst other things I recall a scene, not undramatic 
and somewhat sentimental which took place at one of 
these country festas. My family owned a herd which Ziu 
Andria, an old herdsman guarded ; he seldom returned to 
the village. On the eve of Pentecost the heifers and the 
young bulls are brought in to be branded. There were 
with us our servants and Nannedda, an old woman once 
in our service who brought with her a beautiful child 
who, although only five, was breeched. 

A forlorn creature was Nannedda, one of those who 
wherever there is sorrow are there to comfort. I cannot 
think of her without seeing her engaged in dressing a wound 
or laying out a body; or comforting some woman who 
had been betrayed, or reconciling two lovers. Yet she 
had a gay character which often and involuntarily saw the 
comic side of people and things. 

‘“*He’s a poor orphan, fatherless, and his mother’s ill,” 
she said to us, alluding to the child who accompanied her. 
‘**She’s very ill and poor as well.” The child who was 
seated on the floor of the prehistoric waggon which had 
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brought us, was not thinking of his unhappy fate. Laughing 
and shouting, he was teasing the oxen with a branch, 
now and then turning his great, black, luminous eyes towards 
Nannedda, looking at her fixedly. Then he would begin 
to laugh, hiding his small rosy face between two tiny hands. 
He was a most precocious little fellow. 

The waggon in which only the women sat, for the men 
had gone before them on horseback, continued its slow 
journey across the green fields, deserted and uncultivated. 
It was a perfect day with a slight haze. The green-clad 
mountains appeared to be quite near, beneath the low line 
of the horizon. In the distance one saw pale flames 
sparkling ; these were the bushes of broom in blossom. 

The driver of the conveyance, a stocky peasant who looked 
like an Ethiopian, was pointing out with his goad this 
field and that, telling us the names of the owners and 
recounting their lives and the strange things that had 
befallen them. ‘This place belongs to ‘ Prededdu’ 
Caria,” he explained, as we crossed a meadow populated 
by small black cows. “‘ That young and wealthy peasant 
seduced Ziu Andria’s daughter; it was many years ago 
when he was his herdsman; the daughter was no longer 
young, to tell the truth she was getting old. Her sin 
was greater for that reason. Ziu Andria will never forgive 
her ; he won’t even hear her name mentioned.” 

An interesting dispute then arose between Nannedda 
and the driver—too long to set down here. The women 
declared that a sin of passion is less heinous in an old 
woman than in a young one; a young woman can afford 
to wait and hope, but one who is old cannot do so. The 
driver took a contrary view; the other women were 
laughing maliciously. 

Meanwhile, after a journey of about two hours, the 
party arrived in a wood, heavy with the scent of cyclamen, 
Ziu Andria came to meet us, bowing, as he joked with the 
women. He was by no means so uncouth and wild as he had 
been described to us. He seemed a cheerful little fellow, 
still nimble despite his seventy years; lean and dark 
with a short white beard and very vivacious black eyes 
beneath white bushy eyebrows. “ Oh! Oh! you’re in good 
company,” he exclaimed, looking at the child who was 
regarding him, “ there’s no fear of robbers attacking you 
with this young man at your side. And the gun, my 
little chap, you haven’t even a pop gun? Is he your son, 
Nannedda?” “For to-day, yes,” she said. ‘ He’s the 
child of the sick woman I told you about.” 

The old man and the child quickly made friends. “I 
want to look at the cows,” said the child, “‘ to see the bulls, 
I’m not afraid; I’m so strong. Nannedda said there are 
wild boars too ; I'd love tosee them. I’m not a bit afraid.” 
** Very well, we understand,” the old man said, clapping 
his hands. ‘“* You want to fight something. I'll give you a 
piece of cheese with some honey and you can eat it quickly.” 
** And after I’ve eaten it ?” the child said very seriously. 
He began to run hither and thither, ransacking the hiding 
places of the barn. Each time he approached Ziu Andria 
I saw them laughing and chatting together. 

While the women were preparing the meal, the herdsmen 
made fast the heifers and bulls, shutting them one at a time 
within a sort of wicker pen. Ziu Andria thrust into the 
fire the marker, a kind of seal on which were the owners’ 
initials, branded quickly the flanks of the poor beasts who 
bellowed and writhed at the touch of the red hot instrument ; 
and no sooner were they untied than they fled licking their 
burnt skins on which remained their owners’ name. 

The child, his fine eyes opened wide looked on, but when 
the terrified animals bellowing loudly rushed from the 
torture chamber the child, frightened too, ran behind 
trembling. ‘‘ Well,” said Andria, ‘‘ you wanted to see the 


wild boars and you're frightened at such a little thing! 
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I told you so; you ought to struggle with pap or cheese and 
honey ; you who said you wanted to stay with me an 
keep watch through the night for the thieves.” 

“I want to stay with you,” cried the child. “ Give Me 
a gun, a knife, and a stick, then Ill kill all the Wicked 
people.” “Then few will remain alive,” the old may 
observed, sadly. 

From time to time, Nannedda called the child into the 
barn offering him pieces of meat and fresh cheese, The 
little fellow ran along with the woman, and I watched hin 
eating while he listened attentively to what she was telling 
him. He kept nodding his head, then he went over to the 
herdsmen and began to prattle. When Andria was going 
to take the cattle to the meadow the child ran with him, 
** You'll make me waste too much time, little chap,” he 
remarked, pretending to be angry and shouting at him, 
But he took the child by the hand notwithstanding. During 
the meal the child sat beside Andria, then suddenly he bowed 
his head on the old man’s knee and went to sleep. Nanneddg 
got up, saying that she would carry the sleeping child into 
the barn; but Andria said, ‘‘ Leave him where he is; 
don’t disturb him; how beautiful he looks.” And now 
and then, while he continued chatting with the women 
and the other herdsmen he stroked the little head, looking 
fondly at the child. 

** Would you care to adopt him as your son ? ”’ Nannedda 
said; ‘he’s lost his father and soon he’ll be motherless 
too.” 

“I’m too old and poor to do that,” Ziu Andria answered, 

“Well, then, as a grandson,” suggested the woman, 
The old man knitted his brows and the woman understood 
the secret thoughts that were troubling him and she did 
not persist in her teasing. 

After the meal the herdsmen returned to work while the 
women lay down on the grass and went to sleep, and I 
slept as well. When I awoke I saw the child alert and full 
of mischief talking with Nannedda. She was saying to 
him, “‘ Now pay attention to me. Ziu Andria will have 
finished quite soon and he’ll come and sit down on the grass; 
then you must throw your arms around his neck and holding 
him tightly say, ‘Grandfather, ’m your grandson and I 
want to stay with you’; do you understand?” “ Yes, 
yes,” the child answered. As for me, I had guessed the 
little comedy which was being enacted. ‘‘ But is it possible 
that the old man hasn’t recognised the child ;_ has he never 
seen him?” I asked the woman. ‘“ He’s never wanted to 
see him,” she replied; ‘“‘ besides until yesterday he was 
wearing petticoats, and now that he is breeched he looks 
like someone else.” ‘The old man and the child do 
resemble each other,” another woman remarked. “I believe 
Andria’s noticed it and suspects something.” ‘* So much 
the better,” Nannedda replied. We waited almost with 
anxiety. The men had finished branding the cattle, and 
presently Ziu Andria called to the child, “* Aren’t you coming 
near to me again, little one?” but the child said, ‘ No, no, 
you come to me. I’ve got something to tell you.” 

At length the old man went to the child. ‘* Now,” said 
he, seating himself on the grass. ‘To the coming yeat! 
We’ll drink good health to all.’ Glasses were raised to the 
toast. Then, turning to the child, ‘‘ What are you going 
to do,” he asked, “stay with me or leave me? The 
thieves have run away from the neighbourhood because 
they know you’re here. Will you stay?” The child ran 
to him, turned and looked at Nannedda, then hugging the 
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old man tightly he whispered something in his eat. 
** Louder, I’m deaf.” ‘‘ Grandfather, I’m your grandson 
and I want to stay with you.” Ziu Andria’s face became 


scarlet, almost livid, then suddenly it grew deathly white. | 


He tried to push the child from him, but laughingly it held 
him fast. ‘ Ah! you’ve done this you old witch,” the old 
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man shouted to Nannedda, raising a threatening hand 
towards her, while with the other he pressed his grandson 
to him. The woman began to weep, a thing that very 
often happened to her; and there were tears also in the 
old man’s eyes. “* Why do you cry?” said the child. 
“Are you afraid of thieves?” “ve seen a wild boar 
there in the distance, I’m afraid,” said Ziu Andria, holding 
the child close to him. “ Just wait while I go and kill 
him, don’t cry any more.” “ Look, look, there he is, there’s 
the wild boar, he’s coming here, run, and kill him,” shouted 
one of the herdsmen ; but the little fellow began to cry with 
fear, clinging to the old man who would never allow his 
grandson to leave him again. Joun Mirsup. 


Drama 


AT THE PICCADILLY AND 


VAUDEVILLE 
T: modernised Vaudeville theatre in the Strand 


has one of the pleasantest interiors in London. 

It is well designed, soothingly lit and quietly 
decorated. There is no pit; the greater number of the 
stalls are not overhung by the circle, and this circle 
itself rises at a steep angle and leaves plenty of headroom 
above that part of the arena over which it projects. Conse- 
quently one takes one’s seat in the cheerfullest mood and 
ready to think as well as possible of the entertainment. 


Just the contrary happens at the new Piccadilly theatre 
behind Piccadilly Circus which has been erected in the 
restrainedly sumptuous manner made familiar to us by 
our modern “‘ bathroom ”’ school of architects. It would 
be hard to describe in another word the unpleasantly 
neutral, impersonal effect of this modern type of building. 
Iam not referring to the mere street elevation only, which 
in this case is discreetly inoffensive, but to the whole design 
and interior decoration which so carefully avoids anything 
that might not be thought to be quite in good taste. One 
feels that the financiers of our new West-end theatrical 
ventures nowadays are blood relations of the great theatrical 
magnates of the United States and that secretly they 
crave for the blatant vulgarity of the Maison Lyons; but 
they are rapid learners and assimilators, and just as Kilburn 
and Whitechapel have learned to think Brighton “ vulgar ”’ 
and “common,” and have abandoned that beautiful city 
for the more nondescript Bournemouth, so in theatrical 
architecture I see the restraining and deadening hand of 
good taste being laid upon natural flambuoyancy. But 
this good taste is not genuine good taste—something felt 
by the individual as belonging to a real culture of which 
he is an authentic part ; it is the mere apeing of good taste 
and the avoidance of what other people think to be errors. 
So we find that although London’s new cinemas, like the 
Plaza and the Capitol, show the influence of the New York 
film palace, with its garish appeal of mosaic and coloured 
marble to a barbarous cosmopolitan mob, and sport masses 
of gaudily liveried flunkeys to give the populace the feeling 
of being rich, yet in our theatres, which exist economically 
upon the stalls, and not on the cheaper seats, there is a 
conscious restraint. 

But this restraint is, to my mind, worse than the vulgarity 
Which it is supplanting. That at least was—like the gaudy 
vulgarity of savages in European clothes—a positive 
thing, the expression of a naive pleasure. But the pseudo- 
chastity of modern theatre-building and decoration is 
merely the expression of a fear of giving oneself away. 

All these men of the modern theatre seem to be financiers 
and speculators who are attracted to the theatre because 
It offers a much greater visual display for their money than 


any other medium. They have no ideas except “‘ smart ” 
ideas ; and although they have a genuine desire to make 
money, even this desire is not strong enough to make them 
get theatres erected which would be built entirely for use 
and not at all for show. If theatres were built on the 
strictest economical lines to give nothing but the maximum 
of efficiency they would be attractive, provided plain, simple 
materials were used, and beautiful if well designed; but 
“* efficiency ” is a large word, and includes many require- 
ments of which the average theatre-building and theatre- 
leasing syndicate seem to be completely oblivious. One 
of these requirements is a certain open spaciousness of the 
auditorium. The spectator who is oppressed by a great 
overhanging wall only a few feet above his head, shutting 
off three-quarters of the interior, is not in a position to enjoy 
the work of art that is being presented. But in the Picca- 
dilly, as in so many modern theatres, the desire to cram 
the utmost possible seating accommodation into the avail- 
able area means a complete sacrifice of the interior design. 
I prophesy that in about fifty years there will be such a 
revolt against these hideous modern theatre interiors that 
they will be almost unusable. 


The musical play, Blue Eyes, with which the Piccadilly 
opened its doors, is one of those large-scale productions 
with well drilled choruses and expensive principals from 
which no civilised person can get the smallest degree of 
pleasure. There was nowhere a note of real personality or 
drama. Mr. W. H. Berry is a talented comedian, but he 
seems to be quite lost in the general slickness and colourless- 
ness with which he is nowadays surrounded. Miss Evelyn 
Laye has a certain sheer power of getting across the orches- 
tra, which seems to me to be her most conspicuous merita 
But I could see no reason why anyone should ever want to 
see Blue Eyes, and after sitting through an act and a half I 
escaped into the comparatively cheerful liveliness of Picca- 
dilly Circus. 

Mr. A. E. W. Mason’s crook play, The House of the Arrow, 
is a more pleasant entertainment, partly because it is 
more pleasantly housed, partly because it is less aggres- 
sively blameless and partly because Mr. Dennis Eadie acts 
with a quiet certainty which is as refreshing to watch as 
it is effective. But I am told that a good detective play 
should leave you guessing as to who the real criminal is 
for a long time. Not being one of the habitual readers of 
detective stories I can’t-discourse learnedly about them 
as the dons of Oxford and Cambridge do, so I can only 
give my own rather amateurish conclusions. I take it, 
however, that the fact that I spotted the criminal in the 
first few minutes of the first act is a sign of weakness in Mr. 
Mason’s craft. It may be, of course, that I am unusually 
intelligent and clear-headed, that I am a Sherlock Holmes 
without knowing it—in which case I beg Mr. Mason’s 
pardon. I must also admit that, in spite of the fact of my 
being absolutely certain from the beginning who the 
criminal was, I enjoyed the ingenious detail of Mr. Mason’s 
prolific invention. It seems to me that he has padded 
out his situation with extreme ingenuity, that he has 
thrown the right amount of dust into our eyes often at 
the exactly right moment. And if I was never blinded 
by the dust, never made doubtful for even half a second, 
that must be due to my own unnaturally good sight. The 
House of the Arrow is not a masterpiece of detective drama, 
but it is a good workmanlike piece and it will give pleasure 
to many people. Miss Valerie Taylor contributed not a 
little to Mr. Mason’s concealment of his criminal by her 
exceptionally frank and innocent manner, and Miss Phyllis 
Titmuss did her best to make me suspect her, but I found 
Mr. James Dale’s young solicitor the least credible person 
in the play. And I don’t think the fault was altogether 
Mr. Dale’s. J. B.-W. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


WO new translations of Flaubert have appeared : 
Tales from Flaubert, with a preface by George 
Saintsbury (Nash and Grayson. 7s. 6d.), and 
Salammbé (Chapman and Hall. 21s.). The latter is illus- 
trated with decorative drawings after the manner of Aubrey 
Beardsley—not successful. The translation, however, is 
good; presumably it is by Mr. Ben Ray Redman, who 
provides an introduction describing the agonies of Flaubert 
during composition, especially during the period of writing 
Salammbé : 

For six weeks I have recoiled like a coward before Carthage. I 
keep piling notes upon notes, for I do not feel that I have caught the 
swing of the thing. I do not yet see my objective clearly. For a 
book to sweat truth, an author must be stuffed to his very ears 
with the subject. Then the colour comes quite naturally, as an 
inevitable result and flowering of the idea itself. . . . I still have 
various researches to make. . . . Then I shall ruminate the plan I 
have made, and settle down to it! And the terrors of phrase will 
commence, the agonies of assonance, the torture of periods ! 

He read all the books he could find about Carthage, and then 

drawing inspiration from the Bible and other Eastern 

books, invented a wonderfully detailed and rich archeology. 
% * % 

I hazard a guess that Salammbé is the least read of 
Flaubert’s novels to-day. Flaubert once referred in a 
letter to the times of Pericles and Shakespeare as “ atrocious 
epochs in which beautiful things were made.” The descrip- 
tion applies to the guile, cupidity, cruelty, lust, fanaticism, 
and at times furious madness of the Carthage which he 
depicts. The mixture attracted him. Many people have 
refused to share the delight in the darker aspects of that 
civilisation which his treatment shows. ‘* His imagination is 
as fertile, his pictures as terrible as Dante’s; his inward 
anger is as intentionally cold ; in order not to gloss over the 
horror of his vision, he spares as little the onlooker’s 
delicacy.” Thus George Sand wrote in Questions d'art 
et de Littérature. For all that many people cannot stand 
the scenes of horror and tire of the profusion of gorgeous 
description. 

Mr. Redman gives the reader a good piece of advice in his 
preface: for the reader, as it did for the author, the story 
comes to life gradually. “The feast of the Mercenaries in the 
first chapter, despite Flaubert’s efforts to animate it, appears 
as a carefully posed tableau seen in a dim light . . . The 
force and velocity of the story steadily increase, until 
we reach the tragic, almost unbearable climax.” There is a 
significant passage in one of Flaubert’s letters of this period 
which shows that he was painfully conscious himself of the 
defect that his readers are conscious of, especially during 
the first part of the book. 

I would give the demi-ream of notes which I have written in 
these last five months, and the ninety-eight volumes which I have 
read, to be for the space of three seconds really moved by the 
passion of my heroes. 

Since literature exists never was such a mad enterprise under- 
taken . . . Shape folk speech out of a language in which they did 
not think! Nothing is known of Carthage. . .. No matter, it 
must correspond to a certain vague idea which there is about it. 
If I croak under the task, that will be a death at least. And Iam 
convinced good books are not made in this fashion. This will not 
be a good book. No matter! ... Jf through it great things are 
dreamed about. 

In that he succeeded; he made us 
unforgettable, fantastic dreams. 


dream enormous, 


a ao 


Each of Flaubert’s books has drawn contradictory 
judgments from critics who have at the same time praised 
in the terms which are, or should be, reserved for master- 
It is perhaps the fate 


pieces, some other one of his works. 





Ls 


a writer should most desire. One of the topics most de. 
bated is the question whether or not Flaubert was 
“romantic” at bottom; the other, which arises out of 
“his case,” is the value or possibility of “‘ impersonal art,” 
You will find these disputes best set out in Mr. Sturge 
Moore’s essay on Flaubert in Art and Life (Methuen), g 
book of criticism too little known, from which I have 
taken the translations from Flaubert’s letters. Mr. Sturge 
Moore having displayed the hesitations of Faguet in deciding 
whether the realistic or the romantic impulse in Flaubert 
was the deeper, decides himself not to conclude. He thinks, 
and he is probably right, that this has little to do with Flau- 
bert’s merits as an artist. What seems indubitable is that 
when his subject-matter was the contemporary world he 
was most rigidly careful not to put a strain on the reader’s 
credulity, but when, as in the case of Salammbé and La 
Tentation de Saint Antoine, his material was imaginary, 
he did not hesitate to include the improbable or even the 
impossible—and what could be more sane than that? In 
Salammb6, however, the reader who reads with his respect for 
the physically possible on the alert, may find in the 
excessive tortures of Matho, or even in the topography of 
Carthage and its siege, passages which disturb that sense 
of reality necessary to excitement. 

Another type of reader may be bored by the luxuriousness 
of the catalogues of marvellous objects and precious things. 
These abound, not only in Salammbé (one sees where 
Oscar Wilde got his decorative rhapsodies and litanies of 
precious stones), but in such stories as Herodias and The 
Legend of St. Julian the Hospitaller, which are included in 
Tales from Flaubert. 1 will not choose a passage to illus- 
trate what I mean from the translation which Messrs. 
Nash and Grayson presents, though that is by no means a 
bad one, but from one of Mr. Sturge Moore’s translations, 
where the original is rendered with the care of an artist. 
From the following extract from Herodias the reader 
unacquainted with Flaubert will understand the kind of 
precision which is always characteristic of his invention, 
and why, whatever the fluctuations of Flaubert’s reputation 
with novel-readers, he keeps the love of men of letters : 

The darkness exhaled a breath of warm air. A curved alley led 
downwards ; they took it and came on the threshold of a cavern, 
of greater extent than the other vaults; its further end opened 
through an arcade in the precipice which on that side defended the 
citadel. A honeysuckle clung under the roof, but its flowers swung 
down in full light. Flush with the floor, a trickle of water murmured. 

White horses were there, perhaps a hundred, eating barley from 

a wooden shelf on a level with their mouths. Their manes were 

all dyed blue, their hoofs in mittens of esparto grass, and the hair 

between their ears curled above their foreheads like a periwig. 

With very long tails they softly beat their fetlocks. The proconsul 

was struck with admiration. They were marvellous animals, 

supple as serpents, light as birds. Starting off apace with their 
rider’s arrow they would overthrow men, biting into their vitals, 
disengage themselves from difficult places among rocks, leap ravines, 
and across plains keep one frantic gallop up all day long; a word 
would stop them. As soon as Iacim entered, they flocked to him 
like sheep when they see the shepherd, and stretching their necks 
forward, gazed at him wistfully with childlike eyes. By force of 
habit, he threw out a raucous ery from the depths of his throat 


which set them prancing gaily: they reared up hungry for the 
open, pleading to run. 


* * ok 

While correcting my proofs the news of Edmund Gosse’s 
death reached me. Several times on this page I have 
tried to define his gifts ; I shall try to do it more adequately 
next week. He was a born man of letters and an unexcelled 
literary journalist ; a poet of charm; a master of the art 
of pen-portraiture ; the author of several biographies of 
high value and of a masterpiece in autobiography, Father 
and Son, and for at least a quarter of a century England's 
most important link with the culture of the Continent. 
AFFABLE Hawk. 


YuiM 
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NEW NOVELS 


The English Miss. By R. H. Morrram. Chatto and Windus. 
ts. 6d. 

The Battle of the Horizons. By Sytv1, Tuomrson. Heinemann. 
%s. 6d 


The Assassin. By Liam O’Fianerty. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

My Mortal Enemy. By Wit1a Catruer. Heinemann. 5s. 

The Island of Captain Sparrow. ByS.Fow ier Wricut. Gollancz. 
7s. 6 


The advantage to a novelist of writing about a period a dozen 
years old is that he can draw largely on his own experience 
without the fear of exhausting it, and if, as in the case of Mr. 
Mottram, he is dealing with social change and the appearance 
of new social types, there is everything to be gained from this 
maturity of outlook. The disadvantage is that the War must 
be dragged in all over again and the reader will have to endure 
the old weary excitements and the ready-made drama which 
at any moment may turn the book into a squalid tale of grief. 
This is avoided in The English Miss, because the heroine is 
young and unimaginative, and the death of her lover is a shock 
from which she recovers before the end of the book. The story 
begins in Brittany, a year before the War, with the description 
of an English suburban colony on holiday. There is an 
ominous pretension about the way in which the heroine, a 
schoolgirl of fifteen, is introduced. She is running up from the 
beach to the hotel and passes an old fisherwoman on the steps: 

They met, and passed, those utterly dissimilar beings, alike only 
in their human destiny and their womanhood, and Life produced 
one of those little miracles, that like the germination of a seed or 
the fall of a drop of moisture, are so insignificant in themselves, 
but in the aggregate make up the texture of existence. 

The miracle was simply that the old woman looked back after 
the bounding figure and said: ‘Ca, c’est une Anglaise!” 
From this incident the book gets its title, and as the remark is 
repeated on the last page the author evidently thinks it important. 
But luckily so sentimental a device is not typical of Mr. Mottram. 
His picture of Marny—an average capable, good-looking girl—of 
her school life and friends, and of the background of a London 
suburb, is detached and satirical, yet sympathetic. The girl is 
described as being modern, one who ‘“‘ wanted to ignore sex ”’ ; 
but in her strong virginity and her simple enthusiasm for games 
like football (which she would never be able to play), and for 
the boys who took part in them, she is old-fashioned and differs 
in no way from the Victorian girl, except in her greater health 
and activity. She is the counterpart in life of the public-school 
boy, healthy and completely inarticulate. So deep is her reserve 
and that of her lover, that t..e nearest they get to a declaration 
of their feelings is a violent, passionately serious game of tennis. 
Afterwards they fall into each other’s arms. When he goes to 
the Front, she enlists in a corps headed by a Society woman. 
By that time her character, as a sort of land-girl who has never 
really left school, is complete ; and the book could end there 
without leaving the impression that anything more remained to 
be said. The episodes of the lover's death and the discovery 
that a servant girl in France has borne a child by him are the 
rather late intrusions of a plot. As a picture of suburban life 
The English Miss is exact and never dull, chiefly because the 
characters are few and well drawn, and because the author is 
neither furiously satirical nor (a far commoner fault in this kind 
of novel) relentlessly garrulous. Marny herself, though common 
enough in life, is not sufficiently vital or individual to make a 
lasting impression; but Mr. Mottram has managed, quite 
astonishingly, to hold our interest in her through a novel of 
three hundred pages. 


A bad turn was done to Miss Sylvia Thompson by the over- 
praising of The Hounds of Spring. There was no especial 
promise in that story: it had the smartness that is the common 
Possession nowadays of half a hundred young novelists, although 
very few may equal Miss Thompson’s good fortune. In The 
Battle of the Horizons she has provided herself with a definite 
situation—the coming of a brightly finished American bride, 
in love with her own romantic idea of England, into an English 
family. The early scenes are competently done, with the 
cleverly contrasted young people of the family group. 
Miss Thompson succeeds in presenting the vague and pretentious 
notions of her American girl, and her attempts at “ uplift,” 
although her talk has little of the vocabulary and none of the 
cadence which she would have brought from Washington. It is 
odd, by the bye, that a little of the slang she avoids turns up 
among some Cockney mothers at a baby clinic, where apparently 
one may hear lovely American phrases like ** chewing the rag.” 
A break with the infatuated English husband, an absurd dash 


to the Riviera on a scheme which even to this heroine would 
have been impossible, a hunt for jobs in London, and an easy 
reunion—all this is ordinary in writing and invention. But 
Miss Thompson’s readers will note one thing with interest. In 
The Hounds of Spring the young rebels had it. The Battle of 
the Horizons is all for husband, home, and baby. The hoyden 
Bobs is right in this important respect from the first kiss. 
Patricia, renouncing nobly, resolves not to be a home breaker. 
Athene, the American girl, will play up after all. 

Political conspiracy attracts, as a rule, the romantic novelist 
who is always flying for material to an imaginary Central 
Europe or, with William Le Queux, to first-class carriages 
and Portman Square and the unreality of the Secret Service. 
In these books we never find out what the people are like 
because they are always trying to be someone else, and as the 
author has plainly set himself no limit of incredibility, we are 
proof against all but the initial shock. The Assassin is an 
intelligible novel about a political murder and the scenes take 
place in modern Dublin. The picture of McDara, the visionary 
and fanatic, who comes to Dublin from an English internment 
camp to set his people free from political tyranny, is original 
and for the most part convincing. But his emotional instability, 
the changes from exaltation to paralysing fear, are so frequent, 
that the scenes leading up to the crime are complicated and 
bewildering. The actual murder is brilliantly described. McDara 
would have been a clearer figure if he had been presented more 
simply. The surroundings of Dublin—bar-men, Republicans, 
down-and-outs and “* flash tarts’"—are gross and distinct, rather 
in the manner of Joyce’s Dubliners. There is an infernal 
nightmare quality about the people with whom McDara finds 
himself, as in this impression of a betting-shop : 

All stood still, like wax figures, as if struck dead in incongruous 
attitudes by the sudden rush of horses from a white tape, three 
hundred miles away in England. Walled in, within that stinking 
room, their minds envisaged the green turf and the glossy forms of 
the horses, ridden by gaudy jockeys, flashing past like swallows on 
the wing, with their bellies to earth. Their faces were like screens 
on which demons were drawing images of a!l the human passions. 


What is least genuine in these people, in the degraded spies 
and mad revolutionaries, is their physical state of hysteria. 
Their nostrils twitch, they jerk their heads, their whole bodies 
tremble. Mr. O’Flaherty, in his retreat from conventional 
fiction, has exaggerated the religious fervour and the violent 
terrors of fanaticism. Parts of the book are dull from the 
mere monotony of excess. 

Miss Willa Cather has made for herself an enviable place 
among contemporary novelists. Between My Antonia and 
Death Comes for the Archbishop there has come from her a body 
of work in fiction certainly as distinguished as that of any 
American novelist of the time, although, as a matter of fact, it 
would not be difficult to prove that there is no single book of 
hers that is as good as she has it in her to do. The Lost Lady 
gave promise of being such a book, but it dwindled to less than 
even lost ladies should do, while The Professor's House was a 
house mainly of cobwebs. ‘* Why must I die like this, alone 
with my mortal enemy?” is the bitter cry of her heroine in 
the latest of Miss Cather’s stories to cross the Atlantic, as she 
draws to an end in the presence of the husband who has been 


devoted to her. Myra Henshawe, Irish-American, chooses 
love in marriage, throwing away the family fortune. To her 


friends she seems admirably mated and placed, but the man 
fails and the wife rages and deteriorates. The tragedy is 
condensed into a long short story which, for all its moving quality, 
is not the little masterpiece that, one feels, it ought in 
Miss Cather’s hands to have been. Her artistry in words is 
undeniable ; and yet she must, like almost every American 
writer of the day, throw the irritating verb ‘“* to sense ”’ into her 
most tragic scene. 

The Island of Captain Sparrow is an extravagant tale of 
adventure, with a setting of pirates, a tropical island, South Sea 
romance, crystal-gazing, an old civilisation taken from Rider 
Haggard, and a forest inhabited by monsters. There is some- 
thing innocent in Mr. Fowler Wright’s calm reiteration of these 
things after the unusual effect he made with Deluge. It is as 
though he had chosen them deliberately for their gay prettiness, 
like a child picking out toys in a shop window. Where his 
adventure differs from a hundred others is that he manages his 
puppets and scenery with a whimsical humour that is quite 
original. His Crusoe finds a tribe of creatures half-men, half- 
goat, large solemn birds ten feet high, which are employed as 
gardeners, and blue boar in the forest to hunt. This decorative 
fancy gives a charm to even the worst clichés of adventure story. 
The book is never really exciting ; it begins too slowly and the 
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narrations of various people whom the hero encounters are too 
long, like the self-imposition of Wagnerian bores. Certainly it is 
not a book for the very young ; but it is well written and one is 
grateful to the author for his thoroughness and his freedom from 
responsibility. G. W. K. 


CRIME AND THE CRIMINAL 


Cain: or The Future of Crime. By GrorGE Gopwin. Kegan 
Paul. 2s. 6d. 

Trial of S. H. Dougal. Edited by F. TENNyson JEessr. Hodge. 
10s. 6d. 


It is a pity that modern writers should ignore the con- 
venient and reasonable distinction between sin and crime. A 
large number of crimes—for instance, getting into a moving 
train, bathing without a “‘ university costume,”’ or continuing 
to drink a glass of beer at an inn after closing time—are not 
sins at all, unless the religion of the offender is that form of 
idolatry known as Mammon-worship; and many sins—for 
instance, fornication, the higher and more ingenious forms of 
theft, exorbitant profits, purchase of sweated goods, malicious 
gossip, or speech meant to wound—are not crimes. It is, of 
course, true that a good-intentioned, sober-minded man will 
hesitate before he breaks deliberately even trivial and annoying 
public regulations. He will not do so, ordinarily, unless he is 
convinced that by obedience to such regulations he is being 
false not only to his own private ideals of goodness and truth, 
but also to that standard of truth which the State exists to 
uphold. There are, at the moment, three countries in which 
it is conceivable that a man of high probity might feel obliged 
to be a criminal—Russia, Italy and the United States of 
America. In spite of various differences in the government 
of these countries, they are alike in this : they have each added, 
with no purpose that an unprejudiced philosopher can admit 
to be respectable, to the number of artificial crimes. In Russia 
it is forbidden to teach the Christian religion to groups of 
children ; in parts of Italy instruction to children in the only 
language they understand is forbidden; in the United States 
the making and selling of wine is prohibited. Now all these 
rules offend against one great rule which all states should 
uphold: the securing to individual citizens of liberty of 
thought and action, so long as such liberty does not transgress 
the liberty of other citizens. 

The object of a social order is to make it easy for men and 
women to be good citizens. They will be better citizens if 
they conquer sin, that is, the encouragement in themselves of 
desires that they know to be wrong; but that conquest is not 
the business of the State. It is the business of the individual, 
and of any organisation that he joins in the expectation of aid 
in such conquest. We have not yet freed ourselves entirely 
from the confusion, common both to Catholic and Protestant 
theologians, by which the State was called in to aid the Church, 
ostensibly as a policeman, really as a kind of dustman to clear 
the streets of the New Jerusalem from the disastrous débris 
that its governors could not effectively prevent. Even Mr. 
Godwin (whose Cain is an addition to the To-day and To-morrow 
Series) occasionally slips into this mistake—his argument, that 
is, is coloured by prepossessions which no longer should have 
any validity. For instance, take this passage : 

Again, in England to-day, it is a crime to marry two women ; 
but it is not a crime for a syphilitic father to beget children of 
an epileptic mother. In this indifference to unnatural crime we 
are no better than the Hindu, who sees no offence in giving the 
ten-year-old child to the venereally infected middle-aged husband. 
Yet the man who marries two wives injures the community in 
no way, but may, on the contrary, actually confer a benefit upon 
it by enriching it with a large number of physically and mentally 
superior children. It he has offended against the criminal law 
it is because that law takes cognisance of religious tabus, polygamy 
being banned by Christian ethics. 

There is nothing inaccurate in this passage, but the impression 
it gives is untrue. It is quite true that the sin mentioned in 
the first paragraph is not a crime; most sociologists would 
admit that it should be made one, though a casuist might 
argue that to infect a woman with syphilis was no more criminal 
than to infect a child’s mind by introducing it to the works of 
Sigmund Freud. But while it is true that a man cannot go 
through a formula of marriage with two women without the 
risk of incurring a legal penalty, there is nothing to prevent 
him from having two or more wives, so long as he does not, 
in making the alliances, pretend to be monogamous. What 


Mr. Godwin should blame is not the law, which can hardly 
be expected to recognise polygamy until there are signs of a 


——. 


real demand for it, but the extreme cowardice of those modern 
prophets of sexual freedom who condescend, too often, to 
deceive their wives and mistresses in a style distressingly 
reminiscent of the standards of the ordinary man of the world, 
If any man believes that polygamy is only bad because it jg 
forbidden, he should not hesitate, but take several wives, jf 
he can get them, and if he believes that to be his vocation, 
The whole problem of crime has become much more compli- 
cated because an increasingly large number of people haye 
no longer any belief in religious sanctions, and yet desire to 
have sanctions of some kind. They have no personal attitude 
to morality at all. As Mr. Flawner Bannel in Fanny’s Firs, 
Play asked indignantly how anyone could know whether the 
play was good or bad until the name of the author was known, 
so they cannot tell what is good or bad until some externa] 
authority inform them. This sheepish and muddled temper 
is seen at its most ludicrous in the United States of America, 
where a man and woman, united legally after a divorce, may, 
as they travel through the land of freedom, pass with alarming 
and, one hopes, exciting rapidity from the state of holy matri- 
mony to the state of adultery, and back from adultery to 
married respectability. 


The first thing, then, to be aimed at by an ideal legislator 
is to avoid the invention of crimes: we are not free from that 
vice in this country—poaching is a glaring instance of an 
invented crime, and a peculiarly bad one because it perpetuates 
the tradition that crimes against property are worse than 
crimes against the person. When the nature of criminal acts 
is established, there remains the problem of what to do with 
the criminal. At present our system is a clumsy enlargement 
and elaboration of the individual’s ordinary reactions to crime. 
We try, in short, to remove from society and its privileges the 
man who will not respect its rights. This is a natural and, 
so far as it goes, estimable desire ; but our method is dreadfully 
cumbrous and highly unsuccessful. Mr. Godwin gives some 
painful statistics on the discrepancies in our present system. 
Men who assault indecently little children are let off with 
fines or a few weeks’ imprisonment ; men who steal a few 
coppers out of a church or a house get sentences of penal 
servitude. Most reformers would agree with Mr. Godwin that 
there is far more justification in killing a man who rapes small 
girls than one who kills a man in hot blood. We must also 
refuse to countenance any form of punishment which is 
primarily vengeful. ‘‘ No punishment that does not leave the 
subject of it better fitted to take his place in the life of the 
community is worth inflicting ” : that sentence of Mr. Godwin’s 
is surely the common sense of criminology. All over the world 
at present, in the most civilised countries, elaborate and 
expensive machinery is in existence which does a great many 
things, but rarely makes the criminal a better citizen. Even 
our reforms—for instance, the reform of the separate cell— 
have led to frightful abuses: and while penology to-day is 
more kindly in intention than it was in the eighteenth century, 
many of us wonder if it is not more brutal in effect. The 
method of all punishment should be reformatory ; and we 
must not be prevented by an ancestral Puritanism or an 
unacknowledged strain of cruelty from making punishment 
pleasant if reformation comes best that way. In an ideal 
State capital punishment may survive; but it will be adminis- 
tered in the form of painless euthanasia, and probably to people 
with a particular temperament rather than for particular offences. 
Of course, some offence must be committed before death is 
inflicted, but the offence will very likely not be murder. 


Some murderers, however, are certainly better dead—and 
of these was S. H. Dougal, who killed, for her money, the 
unfortunate Miss Holland. Miss Jesse’s introduction to this 
trial is an excellent piece of writing. No doubt she is correct 
in thinking that Miss Holland was a “ murderee”’ ;_ but Dougal 
was a kind of sensual wolf who would very likely have killed, 
regardless of whether his victim was a ‘* murderee” or No. 
He was an extreme example of the obstinate man who cannot 
tolerate any obstacles—they did not exist for him, and so he 
proceeded to demonstrate the unreality of their apparent 
existence by removing them. Mr. Godwin makes the mistake 
made by nearly all writers on criminology in writing on murder: 
he ignores the possibility that there are a number of undis- 
covered murders committed—not merely murder by neglect or 
by medicine, but murders, say like that of Mrs. Armstrong’s or 
Mrs. Greenwood’s, which are not discovered because the 
criminals’s happy optimism is balanced by skill. Deliberate 
murder is the act of a very self-satisfied person; and self- 
satisfied people have an extraordinary power of impressilg 
their neighbours and friends. It was Dougal’s eupeptic, self- 
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satisfied egotism which nearly saved him from the gallows: 
and what reason is there for not believing that there are other 
Dougals, other Armstrongs, equally popular with their fellows, 
who add to that optimism a slightly more acute realisation of 
other people’s* opinions, and cover up more carefully the 
honoured graves of the victims of their abnormal and excessive 
self-appreciation ? R. E. R. 


THE DEATH OF GENJI 


Blue Trousers. By Lady Murasaki. Translated from the 
Japanese by ARTHUR WALEY. Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d. 


It is several years since Mr. Arthur Waley first delighted us 
with his translation of the Lady Murasaki. The original shock 
of surprise and pleasure produced, as indeed we might naturally 
expect that it would, numerous rather haphazard estimates of 
the quality and comparative importance of her very long 
Japanese novel. These were premature judgments which may 
ultimately need revision ; but we are bound to say that neither 
then, nor subsequently, upon the appearance of the second and 
third volumes, did the quality of the translator’s English 
rendering receive any more than its due share of applause. 
Mr. Waley’s prose manner is admirably supple and gracious, 
yet proportionately solid and compact ; and he seems equally 
well fitted to transpose the lyrical accent of Murasaki’s finest 
passages, and to pursue with an unflagging patience the matter- 
of-fact convolutions of her poorer chapters, when she writes of 
ceremonial family calls, religious observances decorously 
performed—all so much obstruction for the foreign reader’s 
enjoyment, just as an Oriental critic might probably fail to 
detect the full degree of dramatic significance informing the 
social demeanour of Jane Austen’s Bennets and Dashwoods. 

Upon such a largely incomprehensible scene does the fourth 
volume of The Tale of Genji direct our attention. This latest 
instalment of the story culminates in its protagonist’s death. 
And meanwhile it is debated whether Prince Genji shall 
negotiate the admission of his ward into the Emperor’s service, 
where she may become his concubine and obtain a considerable 
eminence, or whether her happiness shall be committed to the 
commonplace security of married life. Genji’s purpose wavers ; 
perhaps he himself is in love with his ward. Tamakatsura, 
certainly, has experienced her guardian’s renowned fascination ; 
she likes his gaiety, his quick, adaptable intelligence, his 
practical good sense. But the decision is beyond their control. 
Even Genji’s compulsive charm has been outweighed by a mere 
accident of contiguity. Unwillingly and with disgust, 
Tamakatsura has submitted to Higekuro’s desperate suit, 
though he is the exact antithesis of her desire, a thoroughly 
boorish and unattractive character. He becomes her lover and 
presently her husband. She misses Genji, and Genji is lonely 
too. Here, if the intricacies of the situation previously have 
excused, during the first twenty pages or so at least, much 
superfluous parley and apparently redundant detail, Murasaki’s 
narrative skill makes a triumphant emergence. 

She excels in the description of any scene that suggests 
incompleteness, disappointment, impulses frustrate almost 
before they are conceived, a hesitancy or lack of direction in 
her creatures. She tells of how a young girl, waking suddenly, 
sees a man’s shadow, the shape of her importunate, unwanted 
suitor, darkly outlined against the transparency of her moonlit 
bed-curtains (visual images of that sort abound) and finds her 
resistance gone ; of how an unsatisfied, half-crazed wife insults 
the husband she is, above all, anxious to cherish ; and of Genji’s 
own consort, whom he has brought up from a little girl, obscurely 
hurt, but determinedly loyal, when circumstances force him to 
take a successor. Over the whole narrative presides the 
thwarted, unresting spirit of Lady Rokujé, now dead, the 
cast-off mistress of Genji’s youth. There is a hint, besides, that 
Genji’s betrayal of his father, the old emperor, has been visited 
in a similar disaster on Genji’s own brows. For advanced 
crities (as exigent as Mr. Aldous Huxley, say), who demand 
that every work of fiction shall be able to show a comprehensive 
moral scheme, there is also the inference, plainly to be drawn, 
that the possession and unscrupulous exercise of boundless 
charm may involve yesterday’s engaging young man, grown 
slightly older and no longer comely, in complications of endless 

suffering. Once deliberately sharpened that we might enhance 
our pleasures, our sensibility betrays us and returns a heightened 
anguish : 

Then she sent for her incense-burner, poured in fresh perfumes 
one upon another, and with her own hands scented his great 
Tiding-cloak from tip to toe. Her own dress was of a soft yielding 
stuff, and as she bent over her work, this dress fell in loose folds 


deserted wife. 
a kind of sad good sense : 


that gave her figure a homely, useful air. But how thin, how 
frail she had grown! She seemed like some pale phantom flickering 
across the winter night. Her eyes were swollen with weeping, yet 
her face, he thought, was beautiful. He felt a sudden tenderness 
towards her. She had never been to blame. Ought he not to 
have waited months, years if need be, before he inflicted this 
terrible suffering upon her ? For he knew in that moment all that 
she had suffered since his dereliction of her began. But in the 
midst of his remorse the image of Tamakatsura rose up before, 
and sighing deeply he began to put on his cloak . . . 


Amid these reflections, Higekuro looks down upon his 


The tormented man-of-feeling’s only refuge is in 


It is obvious, is it not, that the relation between two people 
cannot go on being always exactly the same. But it is only among 
savages or quite uneducated persons that this leads to wranglings 
and altercations. People of our sort know how to control them- 
selves, show a reasonable amount of forbearance so long as they 
choose to put up with the situation ; and when there is obviously 
nothing to be gained by holding out any longer, they part 
good-humouredly. 


And, if any dominant theme can be said to unify Murasaki’s 
usually episodic treatment of her material, it is the theme of 
emotional contacts, lightly or flippantly undertaken upon the 
assumption that all passades may be dissolved as lightly as 
they have begun, but which prove immensely retentive of 
their power and of which a sensitive amorist is never afterwards 
free. So Murasaki’s personages traverse the story, trailing 
behind them, as they go, the tenuous yet strong anchor-lines of 
sentiment which connect them to the past. Thus Genji is 
obsessed by the maleficent influence of Lady Rokujé, and 
Higekuro is haunted by the memory of his mad wife. That 
profusion of ‘ psychological” insight, which reviewers of 
Mr. Waley’s three earlier volumes professed to recognise, is so 
far not apparent—not apparent, that is to say, unless the 
term is allowed its very widest and vaguest connotation. 
Murasaki’s psychology is mainly lyrical, the psychology of the 
fairy-story a thousand times subtilised. Naive as was her 
employment of technical devices and, relatively, limited as was 
the narrative tradition from which she derived her methods, 
the novelist could command a wealthy tradition of the arts of 
living and feeling. Hence her longueurs, and hence also her 
complexity and surpassing richness, now so delicately transferred. 
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“The note containing this poem,” we read, “‘ was attached to 
an ice-cold spray of bamboo, plucked from near the ground and 
carried with such care that it was still thickly covered with 
hoar frost....’ It is as though the messenger’s rare 
manipulative skill had been somehow emulated by Murasaki’s 
English translator. 


ELGIN 


The Eighth Earl of Elgin. By J. L. Morison. 


Stoughton. 15s. 


Colonial history is a subject about which dull books are 
written by dull men; it is in some danger of becoming the 
preserve of hacks and fanatics. There are people to whom their 
delight in watching the world turn redder and redder makes the 
dreariest of squabbles palatable: there are others who, for 
lack of equipment to cope with the inédit or the important, 
seek a reputation for learning by summarising the unreadable. 
But Professor Morison knows very well what is important 
and cannot help writing well. If anyone were beginning to 
doubt whether a good book could be written about a colonial 
governor, let him read this wise and delightful piece of work 
and take heart. 

It would indeed be well if more people knew more about 
Elgin than that he had something to do with marbles. For 
the son of the rather scatter-brained diplomat, who enriched 
the British Museum and nearly ruined himself, is emphati- 
eally a man worth knowing for his own sake. And perhaps for 
that very reason he is not very easy to know. The great men 
of the nineteenth century, or of any other age, owe their repu- 
tation to the possession of many different qualities, among 
which, however, there is always one—the instinct, often half 
conscious, of self display. How would one ever know what 
a splendid bird the peacock is if he kept the secret of his tail 
feathers from everyone except his mate? Even the shyest 
of them, the Tennysons of the aviary, must, in common courtesy, 
sometimes give yearning spectators a glimpse of their capacity 


Hodder and 


for strutting. But Elgin was neither shy nor _ vain: 
for so manly a man he had aé_e queer lack of 


pugnacity, a queer serenity; somehow when people were 
posing in heroic attitudes he was never there. He would, 
one feels, be one of those hosts whose guests have only one regret 
when they look back on a visit—that he was so busy looking 
after them that they did not see enough of him. Such men do 
not often become famous, they have a way of slipping behind 
the scenes at the dramatic moments, and are more loved than 
talked about. So (and that is why Professor Morison has 
written his life) Elgin was a dubious kind of Imperialist. He 
must have been that odd sort of schoolboy who is not bullied 
himself and yet strongly objects to the bullying of anyone. 
His life was spent in ruling and dealing with inferior and con- 
quered races: in Jamaica, in Canada, in China, in India, in the 
Phillipines, and in Java, he saw as much of racial contact as 
most men. And yet he never got out of it the sense of moral 
superiority which so often reconciles men to its accompanying 
inconveniences. He was like a man who is really made unhappy 
by the callous cheerfulness of good sailors on a choppy Channel 
crossing, and is more than half inclined to blame himself because 
other people are sick. He said things—merciful, wise, but very 
rude things—about the attitude of Europeans in India during 
and after the Mutiny, and about his military colleagues on the 
expedition to Canton, which made it clear that to him racial 
superiority was no excuse for bad manners, let alone blood- 
thirstiness. And yet even the most thorough-going advocate 
of the policy of ** shoot ’em at sight ’’ could hardly call the man 
who burnt the summer palace of Peking a weakling. He was 
dubbed a coward in Montreal because he would not come out of 
his residence to let the rioters, “* loyalists” to a man, disgrace 
themselves by stoning the Queen’s representative again. But 
even the fiercest Tories admitted before he left the country that 
it was his moral courage and his serene coolness which had saved 
them from themselves. And the man who could carry through 
a business deal with the Americans and make two treaties with 
the Chinese, without losing his case or his temper, could hardly 
be said to lack firmness and judgment. 

After all, as Professor Morison points out, it is not a fatal 
disqualification for a statesman to feel a certain sympathy for 
the underdog; it has a way of inducing that unhappy animal 
to show his best rather than his worst side. Elgin had a queer 
knack of making people behave well by assuming that they 
would, or rather, by seeing how they could. He saw that at the 








bottom of the fractious temper of the British Canadian was the 
feeling that comfortable people at home were carelessly putting 
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difficulties in the way of the desperate pioneering struggle of the 
emigrant in the wilderness, and that it was the emigrant’s ye 
homesickness which embittered his resentment at unsympathetic 
interference from home. He saw that the French Canadian wag 
at heart a conservative, and that the only possible way to make 
him upset the stailus quo was to treat him as a potential rebel, 
He could sympathise in Jamaica alike with the dishearteneq 
planter and with the blissfully idle negro, and defend them 
both against the doctrinaires of Downing Street. Even with the 
actual mandarins of Peking, and their emulators, the bureaucrats 
of Calcutta, he was determined to carry conciliation as far as jt 
would take him without abandoning his aim. And his aim 
was always peace, combined whenever possible with prosperity, 
His sympathy was strictly practical, and he was a good adminis. 
trator and a good diplomatist for much the same reason that 
he was a good laird : he wanted the people under him to thrive, 
and he knew when the wolf is driven from the door how many 
grievances disappear with him. So things had a way of looking 
brighter as soon as this plump, genial, cool, persuasive person 
appeared on the scene: and cool and genial he remained til] 
some case of brutality or treachery had to be dealt with. Then, 
as Professor Morison says, he was quite merciless. 

It was of some importance, therefore, that a man with these 
characteristics should be thrown, by the accident of inheriting 
a Scottish peerage, into the full stream of that expansion of 
England which proceeded at so furious a pace after 1815. Dis. 
raeli made some splendid phrases about Imperial responsibilities, 
Durham produced a famous Report, Dalhousie conquered great 
provinces and drove India along the path of material progress, 
But Elgin is ranked by Professor Morison rather with mea like 
Peel at home and the Lawrences abroad. Such men had lighter 
hands and a firmer seat than some of their fellows. They may 
not have made so brave a show at the meet or alongside the 
cover, but across difficult country and when the running was 
strong they had a way of showing their quality. To bring out 
that quality by setting Elgin’s personality against the background 
of his various spheres of work, and of his age as a whole, is the 
task which this book fulfils with rare taste and vigour. 


THE PACIFIC WAR-MONGERS 


The Pacific : A Forecast. By Lieut.-Colonel P. T. Eruerron and 
H. Hesseitt TirtMAn. Benn. 12s. 6d. 


The old adage ‘If you want peace, prepare for war” dies 
hard. At least that is the only charitable explanation of the 
action of the three major Powers in the Pacific. Japan fortifies 
Formosa like a second Heligoland, Amerca proceeds to adapt 
Guam (in the Marianne Islands) and Honolulu to the require- 
ments of naval strategy, Great Britain builds a naval base at 
Singapore designed for the largest warships—and the stage is 
set for a conflict of the first order. That is how the drama 
of the Pacific is usually represented, the island nation, Japan, 
being cast for the part of aggressor, because, in Mussolini's 
words, she must either expand or explode! Alarming stories 
are told by people home from the East of Japan’s silent and 
ceaseless preparations for war, and thus in the minds of the 
nations concerned a fear-complex arises which is itself a 
powerful incitement to war. 

The authors of The Pacific have the merit of bringing into 
relief many factors in the problems of the Pacific over which 
official diplomacy discreetly casts a veil. It does not, however, 
seem to have occurred to them, any more than to the old 
school of diplomacy, that the method of inoculation, having 
proved such a failure in Europe, is no more likely to prevent 
war in the East; that, in fact, national and racial rivalries 
cannot be left nowadays to work themselves out in the old 
individualist way. Is there, then, no virtue in the method of 
conference and in the positive attempts which the League of 
Nations is making to adjust national interests and to secure 4 
solution by compromising where those interests clash? It 1s 
true that the writ of the League cannot run in the Pacific as 
long as the United States holds aloof, but the relationship for 
which the League stands is to-day the only possible approach 
to international problems. 

The common-sense view would seem to be that Japan’s needs 
of expansion can be satisfied on the mainland and the islands 
without either jeopardising a ‘“*‘ White Australia” or disputing 
the Asiatic ban in the United States. As this book reminds us, 
the Japanese do not take kindly to emigration, and the outcry 
against exclusion from Western countries is largely a question 
of dignity. Whereas Russia seems still unable to make aly 
headway in China, it is generally recognised that the two great 
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THE ENGLISH MISS 
By R. H. MOTTRAM 


“ An entirely beautiful novel.’—Evening Standard. “Mr. Mottram as an historical novelist is here at his best: 

Everything of which he writes, even if it is only the mascots in a jeweller’s shop, is firmly rooted in 

its origins, its circumstances, and its place in the development of people. But he places most firmly in 

her place the English Miss who grows up during the war... . . Her words and actions may be trivial 

and at times vulgar, but they acquire the dignity of evidence. There is the whole history of England 

behind them.”—Tke Times. 2nd. Imp. ready. 4/so; Tue Spanish Farm Tritocy and Our Mr. Dormer. 
7s. 6d. net each. 


T. F. POWYS RABELAIS 


Two books by Mr. T. F. Powys are now exciting 
comment. The first is ‘The House with the Echo’ 
(Stories: 7s. net): the second, Soliloquies of a 
Hermit, is re-issued by Cuatro & Winpus at 6s. net. 


The One Votume Rasezals, issued recently at 6s. net» 
was quickly exhausted. This is a new and more 
pleasing edition at 7s. 6d. net. “Wonderfully cheap for 
its beautifully printed 1,021 pages.”—Daily Dispatch- 


PHILLIDA 


or Tue Retucrant ADVENTURER 
By H. S. REID 


This is a romance of Gloucestershire and Great Benin in the time of the Commonwealth, a magnificent 

first novel. ‘“ We follow the fortunes of an exiled Cavalier, Richard Carey, whose transportation, beginning 

in slavery, ends in his becoming king over three tributary villages. And there is Phillida. . . . The book 

has a deliberately demure air. But there is scholarship besides imagination here. And the writing is 

admirably plain.”’—sooxs anv auTHors (Oédserver). Barbara Shaw’s dust-wrapper, in exquisite colours, is a 
fit introduction to the book and a delight to the eye. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS 


OF JOHN WEBSTER 
Edited by F. L. Lucas 
“‘ Here is an edition which has no rivals in the past 
and can have but superfluous companions in the 
future.” —London Mercury. In 4 vols. 18s. net 
each. Purchasable separately. 


NEW POEMS 
By W. J. Turner 
Those who know and appreciate Mr. Turner’s 
poetry—-and their numbers are considerable—will 
welcome this new volume, which contains some of 
his finest lyrics. Special edition, 1§s.net. Ordinary 
edition, §s. net. 


THE PHOENIX LIBRARY 


3s. 6d. net per vol. (cloth), §s. net per vol. (leather) 


IN a day of attractive reprint series THE PHOENIX LIBRARY is prominent, first by reason of the books it 

includes, and again owing to its novelties and attractive appearance. Designs by Thomas Derrick embellish 

each volume and, in cloth, each author has a distinctive colour, though the tawny, pleasing dust-cover is 

uniform. ‘The leather editions are uniform, too, in a smooth rich crimson. It is pre-eminently a series to 
collect, and to go on collecting. ‘“* The ideal travelling companions.”—Morning Post. 


Now ready :—by Lytton Strachey: QuzEN VICTORIA: EMINENT VICTORIANS : BOOKS AND CHARACTERS. 
by Aldous Huxley: aNTIC HAY: ALONG THE ROAD: CROME YELLOW: THOSE BARREN LEAVES: LIMBO (May 24). 
éy Arnold Bennett: TALES OF THE FIVE TOWNS. 
by David Garnett: LaDy INTO Fox and A MAN IN THE zoo (one vol.). 


#8 by Hilaire Belloc: THE MERCY OF ALLAH. 
Otéers in dy C. E. Montague: FIERY PARTICLES: DISENCHANTMENT. 
Preparation. by A. A. Milne: First pLays. 


by Clive Bell: arr. 

by Roger Fry: viston AND DESIGN. 

by Richard Hughes: prays (May 24). 

ty Julian Huxley: Essays on a BroLtocist (May 24). 


“Works of such rare artistry that one feels almost annoyed that they can be had for so cheap a_price.”— 
) ; y 
TIMES OF INDIA. 
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Oriental peoples are bound to co-operate sooner or later to form 
an industrialised Asia which need be no greater menace to 
Europe than is the industrial progress of the American continent. 

Colonel Etherton and Mr. Tiltman bring forward the stock 
arguments why war in the Pacific is inevitable,and then, pro- 
ceeding on that assumption, they consider the possible outcome 
of such a war. This brings them to the conclusion that, which- 
ever side wins—and the odds, as they show, are heavily against 
Japan, which for some years to come will have China in the 
opposite camp—the process uniting Japan and China in an 
alliance would still take its course. That can be the only 
meaning of the remark in the final chapter : 


It now only remains to be stated that so inevitable is the future 
of the Far East that, while a war may retard the unfolding of 
history, it can scarcely deflect the course of events. 


A war which could not be conclusive, or even immediately 
profitable, is not likely to appeal to the wise heads that rule 
Japan, skilled as they are in the methods of diplomacy. This 
study of the situation, it should be said, suffers much from the 
circumstance of its dual authorship. The style and arrange- 
ment are often careless, while the English in places betrays the 


foreigner. That, at least, should have been corrected by Colonel 
Etherton. ; 


THE GALLIPOLI MUDDLE 


The Uncensored Dardanelles. 
Hutchinson. 21s. 


Though Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett has for some reason chosen to 
delay the publication of his book on the Gallipoli campaign until 
more than twelve years after the events described, there has 
never been any doubt at all about his opinions on the subject. 
He was present at Gallipoli as representative of the Newspaper 
Proprietors’ Association, and from the first he took the view 
that Sir Ian Hamilton’s strategy was misconceived. He thought 
we should have attacked at Bulair, at the narrow neck of the 
Peninsula, thereby cutting off the Turks from supplies and rein- 
forcements by land ; and he never hesitated to say so, either to 
anyone he could get to listen to him on the spot, or to those in 
authority in London when he was home on leave. He claims to 
have sat up half the night ‘“ working out plans” with Mr. 
Churchill. Finally he was caught trying to smuggle past the 
local military censorship a long personal letter to Mr. Asquith, 
then Prime Minister—and already, according to Mr. Bartlett, a 
convert to the Bulair plan—in which he gave an extremely 
pessimistic account of our position on Gallipoli, charged the 
Staff with telling ‘‘ childish falsehoods ”’ in their official reports, 
and urged the futility of holding on any longer. The letter was 
discovered and Mr. Bartlett was promptly sent home. 


By E. AsuMeap- BARTLETT. 


The Bulair idea is one that might have occurred to anybody. 
Sir Ian Hamilton must have thought of it. We know for a fact 
that Liman von Sanders, the opposing commander, did, because 
he has told us so himself—and moreover he had two divisions 
posted there, waiting to give our landing party a warm reception. 
Sir Ian Hamilton therefore acted in strict accordance with the 
sound Napoleonic maxim that you should never do what your 
enemy expects you to do. But it does not follow that it is wise 
policy to drive your head against a brick wall merely because 
your opponent would never anticipate such a move. What Sir 
Ian Hamilton did was to dissipate his strength in landings at six 
or seven different points, and then to hang on to these pre- 
carious footholds, month after month, at enormous sacrifice, 
until he was strong enough to make yet another landing (at 
Suvla) with the same inconclusive results. By such methods he 
undoubtedly surprised Liman von Sanders, but unfortunately 
it was a pleasant surprise. 

Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett has no difficulty in exposing the 
weakness of such a plan of campaign. ‘‘ No army,” he says, 
** has ever found itself dumped in a more impossible or ludicrous 
position.” ‘The Commander-in-Chief was not only “ notoriously 
fond of writing ’’—a sore point with Mr. Bartlett, for he com- 
plains that some of his most brilliant dispatches were deliberately 
held up in order that Sir Ian’s reports might get first into print— 
but was also “ deplorably ignorant of strategy ” and abandoned 
“the most elementary rules of war.’’ Such sweeping statements 


do not greatly help the case ; but when the author comes down 
to details and describes, from his personal observation, such 
disgraceful muddles as the Suvla landing, when troops were left 
kicking their heels for hours on the hot beach and were then 
marched inland for a day’s hard fighting without a drop of water 
in their bottles—in fact, when the author stops arguing about 
strategy and tactics and tells[us just,what he saw and heard 





ee 


himself, then it is impossible not to share in the indignation 
with which he looks back on that disastrous and most grossly 
mismanaged campaign. He mentions that only one hospitg) 
ship was allotted to Anzac for the first landing ; he might have 
added that no other landing had more, and that the total number 
of wounded allowed for on that fatal day amounted to only 
3,000. The kindest explanation of the shamefully inadequate 
arrangements made for the wounded is that no very serious 
resistance was anticipated—though what the Staff supposeg 
the Turks had been doing on Gallipoli ever since our nayaj 
attack had given them warning does not appear. ‘* The Com. 
mander-in-Chief and his Staff,” wrote Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett to 
the Prime Minister, ‘“‘ are openly spoken of, and in fact only 
mentioned at all, with derision.” That is a hard word, but it 
is no more than the truth, as anyone who was present can 
testify. It is time we ceased to congratulate ourselves upon the 
magnificent but useless heroism of our troops on Gallipoli, and 
the skill with which they were eventually withdrawn without 
loss, and recognised the affair for what it was—one of the most 
deplorable and costly muddles of the whole war and one of 


the most damaging blows ever dealt to British prestige in the 
East. 


COMRADE HYNDMAN 


Hyndman—Prophet of Socialism, 1842-1921. By F. J. Govt, 
Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d. 


An unmistakable effort is being made towards the building 
up of a Hyndman legend: the creation, that is, of a splendid 
prophetic figure, bestriding the social and political movement 
in England during the forty years between the Disraelian 
epoch and the Great War. It is significant that no leader of 
the later Socialist movement in England has been treated 
biographically on the scale deemed appropriate to H. M. 
Hyndman. There were two volumes of his own Record of an 
Adventurous Life, which were followed by his widow’s adoring 
account of the last years. And now comes Mr. F. J. Gould, 
whose book covers the whole ground again. Its author is known 
as a lifelong student of social affairs and as a veteran member 
of the Socialist body which, founded by Hyndman in the early 
eighties, has continued under changing names to represent his 
peculiar doctrines of the Social Revolution. Mr. Gould is a 
careful workman, and is able to supply personal and other 
details of a kind which will give value to his monograph as a 
source book, particularly as regards personalities in the move- 
ment. But he has not written a corrective study of this most 
provocative of English Socialists. On the contrary, he has done 
his best to round out the legend. 

In a long and unnecessary introduction Mr. Thomas Kennedy, 
M.P., complains that Hyndman’s opponents persistently maligned 
him as “arrogant, quarrelsome, tactless.”” We need not quarrel 
with the adjectives. Hyndman was a gifted, impulsive, muddle- 
headed, and naturally generous man who, for all his prejudices 
and dogmas, saw certain true things clearly enough. Moreover, 
since he belonged to the comfortable classes and had been at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, he could and did indulge himself 
among the comrades in all the ways proper to a man of his 
origins. His sincerity, of course, nobody doubted. He was 
an indefatigable evangelist, as ready as any of his associates 
to devote time and labour to the cause. But he was an 
astonishing bundle of contradictions. Though more at home on 
the Continent than almost any other English Socialist, and posing 
always as a good European, he was the most fervent of 
Nationalists. With no belief in a political Labour Party and with 
as hearty a contempt for Parliament as a Marxian should have, 
he wasted his energies over four elections at Burnley. If he 
had achieved the miracle of reaching the House of Commons 
he might conceivably have been a stimulating private member, 
but was much more likely to have been altogether ineffective. 
There was plenty of the old Adam of English individualism 1 
Hyndman, and it may have been the consciousness of this 
which led him to proclaim the idea of Socialism as wholly 
English. That may be demonstrable, but there could be nothing 
more fantastic than the notion, cherished by him to the 
end, that revolution in England was imminent, and that our 
revolution would inevitably furnish the stimulus for a great 
overturn in Europe. “The face of England was changed by 
Hyndman and his colleagues of 1881-1913,” says Mr. Gould in 
one of his more extravagant moments. It would, obviously, 
be impossible for any estimate to be made of the results 0 
English life of so singular an influence as his, but there 1s 10 
need to labour the point that the face of England could hardly 
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THOMAS HARDY 
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written in 1891, tells us more about what Hardy held to 
be the secret of his craft than anything else he has written. 


CLIVE BELL 
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are more developed in savage tribes than among us. 


GEORGE SANTAYANA 
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It is the Latin view of Hamlet, and supplements much 
criticism with which the literary world is familiar. There 
is a short brilliant poem by 


ARNOLD WARD 
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be materially altered by a dozen Hyndmans—if, indeed, such 
multiplication were anywise imaginable. 

Notwithstanding the fulness with which Rosalind Travers 
Hyndman (repeatedly here called ‘“‘ the poetess”’) told the story 
of the old warrior’s last years, Mr. Gould has gone over them 
in detail, and he has done it without so much as a word to 
indicate that he is aware of the irony of circumstance in which 
Iiyndman was enveloped after 1914. We are specifically 
reminded that for twelve years, in the columns of Justice, he 
steadily sounded the alarm against Germany ; and yet on the 
first Sunday of August, the German armies being already on 
the march, he was taking part in a Trafalgar Square demonstra- 
tion demanding the neutrality of Britain. Not long afterwards 
he was joining in the silly cry that Sir Edward Grey was playing 
the German game. He had no understanding of that section of 
Labour which strove, especially towards the end, to maintain 
some principles of sanity. So completely was he separated 
from the movement with which he was supposed to be identified 
that the Morning Post could nominate him for a seat at the 
Peace Conference, and Mr. Gould records the incident without 
a smile. No actual revolution, of course, could square with 
Hyndman’s notion. The Russian upheaval was for him, as 
for Mr. Gould, merely so-called revolution, while the German 
was a “ tired lapse from monarchy into a republic.” If anything 
like revolution had been threatened in England during his own 
lifetime, we can imagine with what scorn and resentment he 
would have denounced its leaders and methods. Writing, as he 
has done, on behalf of the Hyndman Literary Fund, Mr. Gould 
was not in a position to produce a critical biography, even if it 
had been. possible to him. He is commendably accurate in 
detail, but he should not say that Gladstone was defeated in 
the General Election of 1885. 


A MAN OF FEELING 


The Man of Feeling. By Henry Mackenzie. 


Edited with an 
Introduction by Hamisu MILEs. 


Scholartis Press. 7s. 6d. 

The critic may find some consolation, as well as disquietude, 
in the strange blunders of his predecessors. He may read 
through again, with mixed feelings, what Johnson wrote about 
Lycidas and the excessive praise which was given to a book like 
Walpole’s Castle of Otranto. Literature is full of mistaken 
judgments. The Man of Feeling is a better novel than Walpole’s 
and it enjoyed a longer term of popularity, yet it seems curious 
now that the fashion of it should have lasted so long. The charm 
is so obviously superficial. Never perhaps in prose literature 
has there been such a richness of tears. Mackenzie was twenty- 
five years of age at the time when it was written and he was 
influenced by the worst qualities of Richardson and Sterne, 
a luxuriance in virtue of the one, and in pity of the other. The 
book was published anonymously and the author wrote of it in 
a prelude : 
I was a good deal affected with some very trifling passages in 
it; and had the name of Marmontel, or a Richardson, been on 
the title-page—tis odds that I should have wept. 
To have wept—that was the highest tribute he expected or de- 
manded for his writings. Ina prologue to The Prince of Tunis, 
his earliest play, these lines occur : 

With you his cause I leave, his story hear, 
And if applause it merit; shed a tear, 

Yet he was himself, according to Scott who knew him well, 
* alert as a contracting tailor’s needle in every sort of business— 
a politician and a sportsman,” and Mr. Miles relates in his intro- 
duction that Mackenzie was once accused thus by his wife : 
* Oh, Harry, Harry, you have feeling only on paper!” 

Mackenzie was never an original writer and The Man of Feeling 
was almost entirely the product of literary enthusiasm. The 
hero had no counterpart in reality, least of all in the person of 
his creator. Mr. Harley walked through a vague world of singing 
tramps, old men and strangers, who all of them assailed him 
with a gravity and a philosophic woe which were certain to 
be acceptable. This novel was, first and last, the reflection of 
a pose—or rather the reflection of the reflection of a pose. It 
was none the less genuine for that, but now it remains stripped 
almost of everything save its absurdity. Mackenzie had neither 
the subtlety of Richardson nor the humour of Sterne; _ his 
characters are purely conventional and his plots trivial or ill- 
managed. The Man of Feeling is no more than a bundle of 
incidents kept together by their uniform sentiment and the 
character of the hero. Every page is redolent of the smug virtue 
which drove Fielding to write his History of Joseph Andrews. 


Mr. Harley died of love—in a way peculiar to himself. He 





had not dared to express his love for Miss Walton, and one day 
she admitted to him that she had loved him all the time. Th, 
swooned together. ‘“ Every art was tried to recover them—with 
Miss Walton they sueceeded—But Harley was gone for ever |” 

Yet there are many excellent pieces of writing in the book 
and some delicate perceptions. The prelude, in which the 
manuscript of the tale is given by the curate to his friend when 
they are out shooting—it was given as a piece of gun-wadding— 
recalls in its quiet discursiveness and country humour nothi 
so much as a chapter from Goldsmith. And, even in the later 
chapters, which fall far below this standard, there are touches 
which give some kind of substance to Scott’s remark that his 
friend should be set next to Sterne. From Scott, too, came 
the title of the “ Northern Addison.” Not a great writer, 
admittedly ; but, as Mr. Hamish Miles observes in a very 
agreeable essay, his story may be allowed even now “to yield 
its gentle pleasure.” 


MUSIC AND LIFE 


The Influence of Music on History and Morals. 
Theosophical Publishing House. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Scott has written an irritating and an interesting book, 
Who could begin to read a chapter called *“* Beethoven, Sympathy 
and Psycho-analysis’”? And yet, the title once digested, 
there is much in that chapter that is clever, and some things 
that one may believe true. Mr. Scott varies between great 
insight and a suave puerility. When he writes “ Chopin was 
the musical poet par excellence of refinement—not a superficial 
but an inner refinement of soul,’ one feels that he has got to 
the root of Chopin’s genius, and its weakness. But when we 
get, of Mendelssohn, “ that he enhanced the sympathy-arousing 
effects of Beethoven’s music is obvious from the vast increase 
of charitable institutions which occurred some twenty years 
after Mendelssohn had passed away,” or again “.. . why 
the Higher Powers have permitted the diffusion of Jazz—it is 
beeause Jazz makes that lesson (of control) rather more difficult, 
and consequently renders the learning of it the more deserving 
of merit,” what can one do but shut his book with a bang? 

There is truth in what Mr. Scott writes of the “ trait in human 
nature which impels people to believe solely what they wish 
to believe.’ And this trait will unconsciously affect the judg- 
ment of every reader of his book. For they will first of all 
be up against his occult theories. One reader may be quite 
willing to believe in fairies, but stick fast when he reads that, 
when one’s arm goes to sleep, ‘“‘ the subtle replica of the arm may 
clairvoyantly be seen projecting from the shoulder.” Another 
reader, annoyed at the suggestion of fairies, may accept with 
joy the statement that a “ really trained seer can detect the 
difference between a consecrated or an unconsecrated wafer.” 
For all these things are equally credible or incredible, “as 
you like it.” 

The common reader will find himself on no safer ground in 
the more exoteric parts of the book. For music is as specialised 
a subject as occultism: the best trained musician may know 
very little about history or morals, while the most fluent and 
educated musical critic too often knows almost nothing about 
music. So that it is practically impossible, despite Mr. Scott's 
premonitions, for the “‘ mangling tooth of criticism ” to reach 
his book. One can but weigh its probable merits by the truth 
of such assertions as, perhaps, personal experience and 
observation have substantiated. 

Mr. Scott’s aim is to show that music is not the expression 
of an age, but the moulding power of the age that comes after. 
One thinks of Cocteau’s dictum, ‘“ Lorsqu’une oeuvre semble en 
avance sur son époque, cest simplement que son époque est en 
retard sur elle’ This is, of course, in direct opposition to the 
general and popular view, that art is the flowering of an age, 
the expression of its unexpressed tendencies. The ordinary 
reader, influenced by that “trait in human nature, may 
prefer to accept the common view. But let him read, with 
unprejudiced mind and suspended judgment, Mr. new 
chapters on, say, Beethoven, Chopin, César Franck, Debussy, 
Ravel. He will find there so much that is true and thoughtful, 
that perhaps he will wonder whether, after all, Cyril Scott, 
Cocteau, and Plato are not right. “Styles of music,” said the 


By Cyrit Scorr, 


last, “‘are never disturbed without affecting the most important 
political institutions.” 

What Mr. Scott might, with advantage, have considered— 
though, perhaps, it would have made his task too great for him 
—is the relation of music to the other arts, for all the arts 
probably share that influence which he attributes to music alone. 
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OF TOPICAL INTEREST 


ROUMANIA 


AND HER RULERS 
by MRS. PHILIP MARTINEAU 
(Author of * Me met + g in Sunny Lands,” etc.). With a Preface by 
H.R.H, the Infas Beatrice Iilustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


An aulleniantbes volume of great topical interest. Mrs. 
Philip Martineau, well known in London society, and an 
experienced traveller, tells us some amusing stories about 
our own Queen Victoria, and a great deal about Prince 
Carol and many others. The volume throws much light on 
the present situation in Roumania, and helps us to under- 
stand the position in which the Royal Family now find 
themselves. 


NEW YORK 


by “QUEX” 

of “The Evening News.” Author of “The History of the 18th 

Division,” etc. With a Preface by a a Farnol. 3s. 6d. net. 
“A delightful book, the most informing and readable 

study of New York that I have ever come across.”— 
>. E. B. in the Illustrated London News. “‘Quex’ has a 

pase of telling his reader just what he wants to know.”— 
mes 


THE EASY GARDENING BOOK 
by B. T. BROWN 


Illustrated. 2s. 6d. net. An invaluable little book by _a recognised 
authority on Fruit, Flower, and Vegetable Gardening. (Ready to-day.) 


New Fiction. 7/6 net 
KEN YA CALLING. (Ready to-day) by NORA K, STRANGE 
SIVEETHEART of the VALLEY. ty EDITH NEPEAN 


(Ready to-day) 
DESERT FLAMES. by IVY M. CLAYTON 


THE CARBONARI. by ALEXANDRE DUMAS 
(Ready shortly.) 


STANLEY PAUL 


34-36 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 4. 
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Music may have the most far-reaching effect because musical 
sound is, as Bacon said, “‘ one of the subtlest pieces of nature.” 
But the isolation of music in this manner takes force from Mr. 
Scott’s arguments, making them sometimes too glib, too simple. 
Faced by the variety, the colour and complexity of life, one 
feels music alone is not enough: the next step is to deny it 
altogether. He should have made us feel that not only music 
but the whole of art is, to quote Cocteau again, ‘‘ la science 
faite chair.” 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Dr. Arnold of Rugby. By ARNotp WuirtrRIDGE. 
Sir Michael Sadler. Constable. 10s. 6d. 

To the present veneration, Thomas Arnold is prcbably more 
familiar from the pages of Mr. Lytton Strachey than from those of 
Tom Brown's Schooldays. Mr. Whitridge advances with a corrective. 
“Sound” is probably the adjective that best describes his bio- 
graphical study, and “soundness” is apt to make stiff going for 
the reader—especially when the subject is a man of formidably serious 
character. Mr. Whitridge, himself a great-grandson of Dr. Arnold, 
has plenty of interesting material, some of it previously unpublished 
from papers belonging to the family, but he does not achieve the 
synthesis of qualities and activities that is demanded of a good 
biographical portrait. The result is that his book is in the main a 
series of essays on different aspects of Arnold’s life and the problems 
he faced at different periods. These, however, are well presented, 
although one cannot but agree with Sir Michael Sadler that the 
picture of corruption and worthlessness among the schools and the 
Anglican clergy of the pre-Arnoldian era is very partially drawn. 
The biographer of a reformer and radical, as Arnold in his way was, 
is always tempted to blacken the dragons that his St. George had to 
fight: it makes the victory more glorious. And this is a fault in 
Mr. Whitridge’s scheme. He is very fair, however, in pointing out 
how Arnold's educational ideas have been misrepresented and dis- 
torted by lesser men who followed: as, for instance, in the cult of 
athletics as a “builder of character.”” And he draws a clear and 
interesting picture of Arnold's curious religious position, more Anglican 
somehow than the Anglicans, and reprints as an appendix his article, 
famous in its day, on ‘*The Oxford Malignants.” How his terribly 
eager pen would dash on in the present discontents of the English 
Church! Mr. Whitridge has a strong dislike of such criticisms of 
the public-school system as have come from Bertrand Russell and 
H. G. Wells. Sir Michael Sadler’s long introduction should not be 
overlooked. 


Helen. By Greorcetre Heyer. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 

As a story of youth from the years immediately before the War 
to those immediately after, and as a record of the transformation in 
manners that took place during that period, this novel has its merits. 
We see the shifting world through the eyes of Helen Machant, who has 
been brought up by her father from infancy and has something of the 
character of a nice boy. The social values seem at times to be a little 
confused, but the author has an agreeable sense of character, her 
young men being exceptionally life-like. 


The Silver Book of English Sonnets. 
Harper. 21s. 

The sonnet is so essentially the form of a few great poets and the 
favourite exercise-ground of a thousand scribblers, that, in collecting 
some score of lesser known sonnets, of secondary importance, which 
should still repay attention, Mr. Robert Lynd may, at first sight, seem 
to have undertaken the impossible. But his selection for The Silver 
Book is, on the whole, ingenious. We are grateful to him for Leigh 
Hunt’s curious verses, addressed to a fish, and for the fish's equally 
curious reply. Elsewhere, the poems he includes of each writer make 
us regret those poems which for one reason or another he has to set 
aside. Campion’s Beauty without Love and Charms, though delightful, 
are a poor substitute for When thou must home Excellent 
typography and format are marred by at least one serious misprint. 


Introduction by 


Edited by Rosrerr Lynp. 


Commodore Vanderbilt. By Arruur A. HowpeN Smirn. Allan. 21s. 

Cornelius Vanderbilt, popularly known with awed affection as 
“the Commodore,” was the founder of the Vanderbilt dynasty in 
American finance. He was a tough character; and an admirable 
subject for an intelligent and sensitive biographer, not only because 
he began with nething and ended with a fortune of a hundred 
million dollars and corresponding power, but because his career 
covered so many developments in the material history of the United 
States. He began with sail-ferries in New York Bay, moved on to 
the new-fangled river steamboats, fought for the control of Atlantic 
steam shipping, filibustered with his millions in Nicaragua, and 
consolidated his fortunes for good in the railroad campaigns of the 
‘sixties. He was ruthless, egocentric, ignorant. He feared neither 
God nor man, but for years dabbled secretly in spiritualism and 
held mediumistic converse with his dead mother. The only book 


he was known to read was The Pilgrim’s Progress, and that he did 
not discover until he was over seventy. Once only did he relax, 
bringing his family over to Europe on a specially built vessel in 
The rest of his long life, almost to the very end in 1877, was 


1853. 


ce. 


a titanic fight for money, money not for private luxury or indulgence, 
but solely for the power it could give him and those who bore the 
name that he revered. But, all in all, his career as an organiser 
and financier was one of public utility : he was not a mere yambler 
like Fisk or Gould, his bitterest enemies on Wall Street. His Projects 
might force millions out of the public’s purse into the pockets of the 
Vanderbilts, but they were solid achievements and survived. Mr 
Howden Smith’s book, unfortunately, is a kind of Hollywood 
biography : a chatty, buttonholing style, page after page of fictitious 
and sentimentalised conversations, no authorities cited or mentioned 
and a scrappy index. It is worth reading, for the sake of its subject 
and for such episodes as those of the family trip to Europe and the 
story of the amazing Miss Tennessee Claflin; but the Commodore 
still awaits his portrait-painter. 


The Montforts. Constable. 7s. 6d. 


It is something of a tour de force to create a family as Mr. Martin 
Mills has done, and trace its ramifications through six generations 
in a novel of under four hundred pages. \Ve start with Simon Mont. 
fort—son of a Georgian squire, who in the eighteenth century marries, 
because she is with child by him, Madeleine du Rémy des Baux, a 
French girl of high rank. After bearing him two children, she tires 
of his company, elopes with a dragoon, and finally becomes the mistress 
of a peer. It is Mr. Mills’s achievement that throughout the gener- 
ations we see Madeleine’s blood and spirit enlivening and perverting 
the respectable Montforts. The story proper opens with the emigra- 
tion, in middle life, of one of her grandsons to Australia, whither 
his eldest brother has preceded him. It is in Australia and mainly 
Melbourne, that the family waxes and wanes, grows and scatters, 
until in our own day Madeleine returns in the flesh and in the spirit, 
and the story one feels will be renewed and renewed for ever. At any 


rate it is one of those that linger insistently and pleasantly in the 
memory. 


By Martin MILLs. 


Adventure. By Rosira Forsrs. Cassell. 15s. 


Rosita Forbes takes pride in being unique, and her book is alive 
with the shrill competitive femininity which, in the world of fashion, 
makes a woman dress well to spite her neighbours. By which we 
mean that Miss Forbes’s pity for the romantic Middle Western wife is 
too pointed. On the other hand, if, like Miss Forbes, you have had 
a life of adventure, you may be excused for bragging about it. She 
appears to have been drugged in a Sudanese dancing-hall, to have 
survived a desert ambush, to have shot a murderous guide. She 
witnessed a nasty example of Oriental parental revenge in a harem, 
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“The Vogue of Comfort/ 


OR Comfort and Service, for really smart, well-made 

and lasting SHIRTS, PYJAMAS and SOFT COLLARS, 

all you need to remember is to ask for ‘‘ LUVISCA.” 
*“*LUVISCA ” is the famous fabric that looks like silk, is 
more durable than silk, and is cheaper than silk. 


66 





Look for the Registered 
9 “TUVISCA” Tab on 
every garment. None 
genuine without. 





If any difficulty in obtain- 
ing, write COURTAULDS, 
Ltd. (Dept. 143M), 16 St. 


Rect 
SH I RTS > artis’eieG cond, lee. 
PYJAMAS & SOFT COLLARS poe retailer and de 
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Take your Selec- 
tor with you to 
-the seaside. It 
adds a hundred 
per cent. to your 
pleasure. 


We will send 
you any model 
= for a week’s free 
trial, If it does 
not do all we 

B claim, send it 
me back. Your 
money will be 
refunded at once. 





MUSIC FROM 60 STATIONS 


ANYWHERE AT ANY TIME 


The Selector gives you the biggest PRICES: 
| selection of stations and makes it easy to € a 
select the programme you want. A turn Super Seven Valve 


bn ig om Samplers 
wit oyal- 

ties paid - 55 gms. 
Five Pens complete 
with Royal- 

ties paid - 2 gms. 
Three Valve, complete 
with Royal- 18 gns. 


ties paid - 
Deferred Payment 


of the simple controls brings in any 
European programme at full loud speaker 
strength, even when your local station 
is broadcasting. 

60 stations can be received with ease. 
30 stations are absolutely guaranteed, 
and their readings are given on a chart 
supplied with the set. You can get any 
one of them in a second. 


NO AERIAL & NO EARTH WIRES. 


The Selector is self contained and port- 





able. There are no connections to make. erms: No deposit 
You just switch on and listen. and equal nee 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue N.S.6 and payments over twelve 


get full particulars by return. months. 


TAKE YOUR 
| 
| PORTABLE SET 


WITH YOU 


SELECTORS LTD., 1 DOVER STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
| ’Phone: Regent 4771. 



































THIRD IMPRESSION AT ONCE CALLED FOR. 


AS A WOMAN SOWS 


by A. G. HALES 
(Author of the famous ‘ McGlusky ” Books. “The Mystery of 
Wo-Sing,” &c.) his new story differs from anything Hales has ever 
written before, and in its way it is a masterpiece. The scene is laid in 


a coastal village of Brittany. 
ROADS TO ROMANCE by WILLIAM WESTRUP 
An actor, resting in Africa 





(Author of ‘‘ Gathering Thistles,” &c.) 
after a nervous breakdown, meets an eccentric individual living with his 
daughter. How an old crime is related to this man, and the reaction 
of the hero on finding this out, forms an unusually entertaining story. 


CITY OF CONFLICT by STACEY BLAKE 


(Author of “ The Blue Highway,’ &c.) A humorously written story 
of swiftly moving adventure, with a strong love interest. A young 
Englishman under sentence of death escapes from a South American 
Republic, comes to England, collects an obsolete destroyer, and returns 


to clean up the country. 
HOMING PIGEON by E. C. WILLIAMS 
slavery to her physical self. 


A_ novel of a woman’s psychological 
Mrs. Williams has contrived a strange and unusual problem novel. 


THE CHANGING ROAD by HAROLD MacGRATH 


(Author of ‘‘The World Outside,’’ &c.) Ronald Davidson, whose 
handsome face was marred by a wound, sought adventure after the war 
—and found it. 


THE SERVANTS OF THE GODDESS 
by HAZEL CAMPBELL 


Since the dawn of history the Kingdom of Bisanta has lain hidden in 
the heart of the Himalayas. It seems an earthly paradise, but embodied 
in the mountain-goddess that broods over the tiny State there lurks a 
grim and terrible mystery. 


THE DANCING DOLL by F. CONDON & C. L. EDHOLM 


“The Authors of this story have set out to give their readers a tale 
full of adventure, and they have succeeded.”-—Dundee Advertiser. 


THE WOMAN ON THE BALCONY 
by ROSE CAYLOR 


“One of the best ‘ middle-brow’ novels I have read.”—T.P.’s Weekly. 


THE GIRL IN THE SCARLET GOWN 
by BLANCHE HARDY 


(Author of “ Sanctuary,” &c.) “The author and — are to be 
congratulated on this excellent historical novel.”—Publishers’ Circular. 


THE DAVENHAM HERITAGE 
by R. HEBER POOLE 


A curious fate dogged the Barnston family, which reached _ its 
culminating point during the lifetime of Geoffrey Barnston, the third 
Lord Davenham. Events move swiftly and many entanglements occur. 


JOHN LONG, Ltd., 34-36 Paternoster Row, E.C.4. (Each 7/6 net.) 












































Impeccable taste demands 


DE RESZKE 


The Aristocrat of Cigarettes 


American - 25 for 1/10 Tenor (Turkish) - 25 for 3/2 
20 for 2}- 


De Reszke Turks + 20 for 1}- 


American DeLuxe - 25 for 2/- Egyptian Blend - 


De Reszke Virginias 20 for 1]- 


J}. MILLHOFF & CO. LTD., 86, PICCADILLY, Wa 
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THE PRINCE’S APPEAL. 
“| APPEAL 


to the 
WHOLE NATION 
to help on this magnificent work, 
THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE. 


I eppeal not only as President of the Service, but as 
Master of the Merchant Navy.” 
Edward P. 


The Institution is supported solely by voluntary contributions without 
any subsidy from the State. 


THE EARL Of° HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHHE, M.A, 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-boat House, 
22, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 


























viewed or advertised in 


PARIS] 





THE NEW BOOKS 


you can obtain any Books, whether re- 
| “The New 
Statesman” or any other paper, through any 
Bookshop or Railway Station Bookstall of 


‘i W. H. SMITH & SON 


1,250 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT ENGLAND & WALES 
Head Office: STRAND HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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She dosed a servant with eau de cologne in mistake for brandy. 
She sailed in a thirty-foot boat down the Red Sea for fourteen blowy 
days and travelled everywhere disguised. It is all very racy and 
melodramatic. Most of the adventures recorded here took place in 
North Africa, Syria and Arabia. The harem she compares with the 
American women’s club, and she approves of both up to a point. She 
has had an excellent opportunity of comparing the lot of women, East 
and West. The Western woman, always wanting to do something, is 
disgruntled; the Eastern, wanting to be something, is contented. The 
East is not always as breathless as Rosita Forbes makes it, but the 
magazine readers for whom these reminiscences were originally written 
do not want to be disillusioned. They like their romance, and nobody 
knows better than Miss Forbes how to give it them. 


Mr. Hodge and Mr. Hazard. By Exvinor Wyte. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

In her advertisement to this mannered and witty trifle, Mrs. Wylie 
adjures us not to seek an historical original of Mr. Hazard; and in 
any case it would be useless to do so, for he is obviously a symbolic 
pastiche of scandalous romantics. The year is 1833 and Mr. Hazard, 
with Byron’s reputation and experiences and Shelley’s shy and adven- 
turous spirit, is returning to England after fifteen years’ absence, 
leaving his second wife and their son on the Continent. After an inter- 
lude during which he is welcomed and victimised by a littérateur of 
the Cockney School, Hazard goes down into the country to recover 
a sense of his past. Here he meets the lovely mother of two lovely 
daughters, with whom, or with two of whom, he immediately falls 
in romantic platonic love, and so lingers, till Mr. Hodge, tutor and 
watch-dog, drives him forth. It is the lightest of light comedies, with 
delicate wistful touches, and is redolent of the period in which it is set. 


The Place Called Dagon. By HerserrTGorman. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Suppose that the New England witches were not the innocent 
victims of their Puritan persecutors, but were really members of an 
esoteric sect practising a primitive and obscene cult ; suppose further 
that a remnant fled before the persecution, and settling in a remote 
cul-de-sac in the mountains, founded villages and in time forgot their 
mysteries till a madman arises among them who from an old manu- 
script recovers the ritual and sets ‘‘ witch-craft ” going again in our 
own times. Suppose that to this community, grim, reticent and 
ashamed, comes a young doctor from outside, who presently discovers 
that a girl who attracts him is to be the victim of some devilry and 
sets out to expose and defeat it. That is the substance of Mr. 
Gorman’s story, and a good story it is, with the right psychological 
atmosphere for its ugly and exciting incidents. 


About Motoring 
JACKS 


OW that cars are reliable, a charge for ruined clothes no 
N longer figures in an owner’s budget; indeed, if a closed 
car is used, there is no need for any special motor 
clothing to be bought, except a dungaree suit for garage wear. 
But discretion is still necessary, as clothes can easily be spoilt 
in the course of one or two roadside tasks, which are inevitable. 
The worst of these jobs is still jacking up a car, a task usually 
imposed by a punctured wheel. Its frequency was reduced 
when the present type of 15,000 mile tyre was perfected ; but 
our joy in this relief is mitigated by the necessity of jacking up 
all four wheels in garage about once a month, if we wish our 
four-wheel brakes to be set for maximum power and absolute 
equilibrium. The ordinary jack is an unclean and tiresome 
article. All axles are set low, and somewhat inaccessible. 
Designers display a malicious ingenuity in hedging their axles 
with obstacles—tie rods, brake gear, number plates, and the 
like. Every owner hates the job of jacking up his car; and the 
jacks supplied with most cars are cheap and nasty affairs. But 
there are plenty of good jacks on the market; and since the task 
cannot be avoided, it is worth while buying a good article. 
* * * 


Where economy is essential, a single loose jack of high quality 
is the best solution, and such an instrument as the Enots hydrau- 
lic type can be recommended ; it can be pushed under the axle 
by means of its handle, without inserting a sleeved arm amidst 
parts sure to be oiled or muddy. It is thoroughly well made 
and easily operated. Since all four wheels must be simul- 
taneously raised off the floor for a perfect adjustment of four- 
wheel brakes to be made, any single jack requires supplements. 
With certain types of car the genuine economist need spend no 
more money. He may saw off three short logs from a pole 
some 6 in. in diameter, suiting the length of each log to his car : 
cut a V-shaped groove across the top of each log ; raise a wheel 
with his jack; insert the wooden prop; withdraw the jack ; 
and proceed to the next wheel. But few modern axles will 
clear such improvised props. A set of Jaxade car stands are 


messi 
better. 


can be placed around a screw-jack, and support the car whey | 
the screw-jack is withdrawn. A set of three costs 15s. from L, y 
Tools, Ltd., Snodland, Kent. 


* * * 


Ideally, the jack should be permanently fixed to the gy. 
critics of this system aver that it is foolish to burden the oo 
with the weight of four jacks and the attendant mechanisy, 
but the convenience is well worth the addition of so light 
weight. There are, at least, two sound systems of permanent 
jacking on the market, each of which would be far more popular 
if people did not change their cars so frequently. The older anq 
better known is the Stevenson. A pair of telescopic jacks j; 
permanently fitted to the car, each jack being located amidships 
on one side of the frame, and raising both wheels on that side 
simultaneously. This layout cannot raise all four wheels 
simultaneously, and is therefore imperfect for the purpose of 
adjusting brakes, or storing a car during long periods of disuse; 
it can be adapted to these purposes with a Jaxade set. It has 
been thoroughly tested over a period of several years on the 
road by numerous customers, and is not expensive. 

* %* % 


The most delightful equipment (on paper) is the Mayfair 
Hydraulic system (103 Regent Street, W.), of which I can only 
claim the briefest experience. It is quite new, and time will 
show whether it is as good as it seems. It adds about 30 lbs, 
to the weight of a car, and costs upwards of £10, inclusive of 
fitting. Permanently fixed inside each wheel is a light telescopic 
jack, connected by armoured hose to a control box, mounted 
amidships on one of the running boards. Inside this box is a 
socket for a loose operating lever, and a dial and pointer, con- 
trolling the oil chamber and distribution valve. The pointer 
is set to the “* lift ’” side of the dial, and to any of the digits 1 to 4, 
indicating the four wheels. The operator then oscillates the 
loose bar for about a quarter of a minute, and the wheel selected 
by the dial is promptly raised without severe exertion. By 
revolving the pointer to the other digits, all four wheels can be 
raised in turn for brake adjustment. On moving the pointer 
to the ‘* fall ”’ side of the dial, the car is lowered. This is a most 
attractive apparatus, and will be especially invaluable to doctors, 


These are light angle-iron stands, so shaped that they ; 
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NO URIC ACID, 
NO DYSPEPSIA 


In dyspepsia, or indigestion, one mischief-maker is often 
overlooked ; it is uric acid. This pernicious waste product 
is generated in every system and everybody suffers more or 
less frequently and severely from uric acidity. Arthritis, 
muscular rheumatism, lumbago, sciatica and neuritis are 
caused by uric acid. 


But you may not have had a twinge of such pain, yet 
your symptoms show plainly that you are suffering from too 
much uric acid. That languid, sluggish, “* nervy ”” feeling; 
those headaches and fits of depression, the inability to 
marshal your ideas or think with clearness and vigour, all 
these afflictions are known to arise from an excess of uric 
acid in the blood, clogging the circulation; whilst loss of 
appetite and digestive distress result from the souring of the 
digestion. 


The best antidote to uric acid and the most reliable and 
successful remedy for all maladies caused by retention of 
uric acid in the system is Bishop’s Varalettes. 


They correct the over-acid state throughout the alimentary 
system, and with the return to sweetness comes a keen, 
healthy appetite and the power to eat and drink without 
fear of digestive distress. 


Take a course of Varalettes to neutralise and clear your 
system of excess acid and you will feel like a new being. 
Get a bottle to-day. 3/- and 7/- (30 days’ treatment) 
of all chemists, or post free from Alfred Bishop, Ltd., 
48 Spelman Street, London, E. 1. 
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The Triumph 


‘fifteen’ bears a great re- 
putation for the quality of 
its coachwork, and the 
Triumph Super Seven 
shall uphold this interna- 
tional fame at all times. 


Triumph Motor Co., Ltd., 76, Priory St., Coventry. 





Lucas elec- 
trical equip- 
ment and 
Dunlop tyres 
standard, 


Full details 
and name of 
our nearest 
demonstrator 
on request. ( 
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| The Sign of Security 














Motoring Wisdom 








INSIST ON THE = ee 
rivate rs not ex- 
C.LS. POLICY. ceeding 12 hep. 
THE C.L.S. Policy has Treasury rating and 
always enabled — fe rj CS. 
motorists to obtain full pe el a % 
comprehensive cover £9 17s. 3d. 
at approximately 20% (Tariff, £12 12s. 6d.) 
below prevailing rates. Cumulative “No- 
Now, by means of a Claim” a - 
Cumulative “ No-Claim” year, 03 
8 year, 15% ; 3rd and 
Bonus and the increased subsequent years, 
scale of rebates, an 20%. 
even greater saving may REDUCTIONS, 
be effected without Fe oe eee 
P ° olders who are pre- 
sacrifice of essential pared, to bear ap 
reec t 
cover. po Hy gy nay 





sustain vary from 
73% to 273%. 










CO - OPERATIVE 


INSURANCE SOCIETY 
LIMITED 


{ May we send you 
a Prospectus and 
Specimen Policy? 





114 Corporation Street, 
MANCHESTER. 


Established 1867. 
Assets Exceed 

















NORVIC Style 822. Smart Oxford with 
plain cap. In Box Calf or Black Glace 
33/9. Willow Cali 36/- 


Sturdy Strength 


T is possible, and Norvic Shoes 
demonstrate it, to make footwear for 
men both strong and shapely—sturdy 
yet smart and distinctive. Superb 
materials, good crattsmanship, and lasts 
of proved comfort combine to give 
Norvic Shoes that quality look and 
sturdy strength which men demand in 
footwear. 


NORVIC 


For Men of Quality 


Write for Booklet Norrtc Shoe Co., 
of Styles to sve Norwich. 











receiver is brought demonstrably nearer by the 
elimination of those two bugbears, outside aerial 
and earth, in the Langham 5-Valve Portable. 
This remarkable set is completely self 
contained in a solid leather case, 
weighs only 27lbs. complete, and gives 
perfect loud-speaker reproduction of 
all transmissions, 
RANGE.—Langham range is astonish- 
ing—we guarantee a minimum of 20 
British and Continental stations under 
normal conditions, and this, of course 
is no criterion of what the set wil ff 
actually do. | 
A WEEK’S TRIAL.—The Langham | 
, 















Radio has now entered on a new phase. The perfect 


is expressly designed for both indoor 
and outdoor use, and we should like 
you to try one for a week in your own 
home entirely without obligation. 
Write for full particulars now. , 


onty £6 DOWN 
Balance by small 
instalments. 
Or 35 Gns,. Cash. 
Guaranteed for 
two years. 
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LANGHAM RADIO, 
Rosslyn House, 96, Regent Street, W. 1. 








Telephone: Gerrard 9676. 
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For the man who keeps more than one car, for the garage 
proprietor, and for small jobmasters, the U.M.I. ‘“* All Four” 
jack is to be recommended ; this costs £5 17s. 6d. from U. and I., 
Ltd., 12 Henrietta Street, W.C.2. It is a garage tool, too 
heavy and bulky for transport on the car ; and its merit consists 
in its power to raise all four wheels of practically any car within 
a couple of minutes. A small steel tubular frame is pushed under 
each axle, and readily adjusted to varying heights. <A chain is 
then hooked to both frames, and a screw winch on the front 
frame is operated by a lever. The entire car rises quickly and 
without undue exertion. 

te x * 

The full value of four-wheel brakes can only be obtained by 
monthly adjustments with all four wheels jacked up. Failing 
this, the brakes are not necessarily more powerful than the 
obsolete two-wheel type, the car may pull to one side when 
braked, and skidding may be provoked. These jacks are also 
very useful for taking the weight off tyres when a car is stored, 
and for changing round the wheels as the rear tyres wear. Ulti- 
mately, all good cars will probably be sent out with fixed jacks 
on each wheel, but the fastidious owner can already put his own 
car ahead of the times at low cost, as I have indicated. 


R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


HE present week has witnessed a certain falling off in 
buying of industrial shares and an increase in selling. 


This may denote a tendency on the part of wise specu- 
lators (if such there be) to turn some of their paper profits into 
cash. It is to be hoped that a certain number of the readers of 
THE NEw STATESMAN are taking some of their profits on specu- 
lative stocks, and are reinvesting them in securities of a sounder 
description. This can still be done in such manner as to secure 
a good yield. For instance, Dunlop Rubber 10 per cent. ** C”’ 
Preference shares of 16s., which can be bought at 25s. 43d., 
yield about £6 5s. per cent. There are £2,400,000 of these shares, 
but ranking behind them is £6,817,641 of Ordinary share capital, 
which is in receipt of 25 per cent. dividend, and the new issue of 
about £700,000 more of Ordinary shares provides further backing 
for the Preference. 

* Be ae 

Another high yielding Preference share that is very well 
covered is Lever Bros. First 7 per cent. Preference, which can 
be bought at 23s. 8d. Allowing for the six months’ dividend 
payable July 1st, the yield works out at about £6 5s. per cent. 
The same company’s 8 per cent. ‘‘ A” Preference share, which 
was first recommended in these notes on July 9th of last year 
at 19s. 43d., is now quoted at 28s. 6d., also including six months’ 
dividend payable July Ist, and yields a clear 7 percent. The 
extent to which last year’s profits covered the dividends on the 
various classes of shares of Lever Bros. in the hands of the 
public will be seen from the following figures : 





Dividend on 7 per cent. Pref. shares .. ee -. £2,140,356 
Dividend on 8 per cent. ‘‘ A” Pref. shares ra 1,240,414 
Dividend on 20 per cent. Pref. Ordinary 5s. shares 757,462 

Total .. £4,138,232 
Net Profit for 1927 os nd oe ee .. £5,390,288 


ee, 


It will be observed that the dividend on the 7 per cent. Prefer. 
ence shares was more than twice covered, while for the dividen 
on the 8 per cent. Preference, requiring £1,240,414, there Was 
available, after paying the dividend on the 7 per cent. Prefereng 
the sum of £3,249,9382. The present management of Lever By), 
is now having its full effect, and the 8 per cent. Preference shan, 
may, in my view, be bought with perfect confidence. 

% * %* 


Among other than fixed interest bearing investments ty, 
Ordinary stocks of the leading Argentine railway compani« 
appear particularly attractive at present prices. The succes 
of the Left in the recent presidential elections has alarmed son, 
people, as was predicted in these notes some time ago, and the 
result has been a weakening in quotations. The margin gy 
earnings for the dividends on the Ordinary stocks is so ¢qp, 
siderable that it is not at all likely that these will be reduce, 
and nothing seems to be able to check the prosperity of th 
Argentine. In fact, there are indications of poorer crops in the 
United States as well as in Europe, which will be to the benef 
of the great South American wheat producers. Purchases oj 
Buenos Aires Great Southern Ordinary at about 102} anj 
Buenos Aires and Pacific Ordinary at about 91} should turn oy 
well, and, on the basis of last year’s dividends of 8 per cent. and 
7 per cent. respectively, would give yields of £7 15s. and £7 14s, 
per cent. The Argentine railway year ends June 30th, and 
final dividends are declared in October. 

* F * 

In spite of my pessimistic observations regarding speculative 
investments I venture to recommend one that to some readers 
may appear hazardous, viz.: Photomaton Parent Corporation 
Ordinary shares. The price of 16s. 3d. for a 5s. share of a con- 
pany of recent formation may sound high, but there is a pretty 
solid basis to this company’s business, for it combines with the 
lucrative business derived from the operation of its machines 
in this country, the even more lucrative profits from the sale of 
rights and machines to companies in different parts of the world. 
The Canadian company, whose shares are shortly to be intro- 
duced, has an exceptionally strong board, and I believe it is 
correct to state that the mother company makes a very hané- 
some profit on this subsidiary alone, while there are several 
more to follow. The market opinion is that Photomaton shares 
were introduced at a rather high figure, viz.: 14s., and that the 
intermediate profits on the introduction were very great. This 
is true, but one should make a distinction between the promoter 
who buys an existing business at one price, passing it on to the 
public at a vastly inflated price, and the promoter who puts 
up a large sum of money to finance the initial stages of what is 
essentially a speculation and does not attempt to place it with 
the public until its value has been proved, and something 
tangible is in existence. The profits to be derived from the 
sale of machines alone runs into some millions of pounds. The 
cautious investor may ask if there is any certainty that the 
popularity of this attractive novelty will endure. No one cat 
answer this positively, but the people in control are of opinion 
that there is an enormous steady business to be done in the en 
largements, and for the next year or two, at any rate, very large 
profits should be encashed by the company. As a speculative 
purchase, therefore, for a rise of at least a few shillings, I think 
Photomaton Parent Corporation Ordinary shares well wortl 
attention at their present price. 

A. Emin DaAvIEs. 











Those intending 
to buy a mattress 


should in the first instance write for our 
illustrated catalogue, which will be sent 
post free, and learn why this fine over- 
lay mattress is in use in so many of the 
best equipped homes and finest hotels. 


THE MARSHALL PATENT MATTRESS CO. LTD., 
68 Vi-Spring Works, Victoria Road, Willesden Junction, N.W. 10. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


CARMELITE TRUST 


PULP 
THE 





AND NEWSPAPER INTERESTS: 
GROWTH OF ADVERTISING. 


The statutory meeting of the Carmelite Trust, Ltd., was held on 
Wednesday at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 

Mr. H. S. Horne (the chairman), who presided, said that not only 
had the whole of the preliminary expenses, estimated at £25,000, but 
amounting actually only to £20,500, been paid out of the premium 
received on the shares issued, but from that source there would 
remain a sum of {29,500 in reserve. In one operation, therefore, the 
company was free from the horrible incubus of preliminary expenses. 

With regard to the steps being taken to enlarge the board, the 
explanation was that the directors believed that in an undertaking 
of this nature it was impossible to tap too many sources of expert 
knowledge. The more the basis of the company was widened the 
better, provided that was done on sound lines, and that was often 
made practicable by the inclusion on a board of men representing 
certain interests or possessing special knowledge. It was proposed 
that Mr. Cranfield Hicks, who had been associated with the Evening 
tandard, the Daily Express, and Sunday Express as financial editor, 
and had earned a unique and widespread reputation for the soundness 
of his financial views, should join the board. With reference, more- 
over, to future additions, shareholders could rest assured they would 
be made on merits, and nothing but merits; there would be no 
passengers in the control of the Carmelite Trust. 

PROSPECTS OF PULP PRODUCERS. 

To take the pulp situation first, recent reports of Canadian pulp 
companies had shown that, despite somewhat difficult conditions, 
they had made largely increased profits. Confidence was expressed 
by them as to the future, and in spite of keen competition from Scan- 
dinavian producers, American publishers infinitely preferred the 
better quality Canadian papers. Their company was a large holder 
of Daily Mirror Ordinary shares, and it would be as well for them to 
bear in mind that the Daily Mirror company to-day possessed the 
practical control of one of the newest mills in Canada which would 
shortly be producing on a very important scale, and at a very favour- 
able production cost. The value of this holding to the Mirror com- 
pany would, in his opinion, be enormous in time, and already a very 
big price had been offered for the common stock of the undertaking 
to which he had referred. 


SCIENTIFIC ADVERTISING. 


Who could fail to appreciate how the production of newspapers was 
improving ? At the same time, scientific advertising was still ‘‘ in its 
infancy.” 

In his judgment the source from which newspapers obtained their 
tevenue—advertising—was going to expand year in and year out. 

He had been asked : ‘‘ Do not you think advertising has reached the 
saturation point?’’ His answer was emphatically ‘‘ No !—bad 
advertising, yes; but scientific advertising, never.” 

THE CONSOLIDATION OF NEWSPAPER INTERESTS. 

The policy of the consolidation of papers had met with a certain 
amount of what he claimed was quite unjustified criticism. Some 
people foresaw danger in those absorptions and amalgamations. 
Personally he did not, but he did see substantial advantages. Just 
as they could not hope and should not want to arrest the process of 
soundly planned amalgamations in various directions, so they must 
take place in the newspaper world. Moreover, whatever the actuating 
motive might be there was the one fundamental factor, which was that 
lewspapers could only exist by the respect and interest of their 
teaders ; a persistent misuse of the power of a newspaper was bound 
to result either in the decay of the newspaper itself or in the loss of 
its influence on its readers. 

In that connection he had to refer to the very considerable interest— 
very likely to be increased—which they had taken in the ordinary 
Shares in the Northcliffe Newspapers, Ltd. He was one of those who 
possessed the firm belief that as a result of recent developments, the 
mental outlook of most civilised human beings had changed fundamen- 
tally, and in no cases more than with those living in provincial centres 
and country towns. Because of that he thought that great scope 
existed for a different type of newspaper to meet that change, and 
there was room for very big developments in that direction without 
treading on other people’s toes. 

He trusted that he had shown that the anticipations expressed in 
the Carmelite Trust prospectus had been justified. They were able 
to look forward with confidence to participating in certain important 
developments, but he must, in conclusion, point out, in full seriousness 
that the price placed on the shares of the Trust was, in the opinion 
of himself and his co-directors, discounting the near future somewhat 
Senerously, 

The resolution sanctioning the increase in the number of directors 
Was unanimously approved, and a vote of thanks to the chairman and 
directors terminated the proceedings. 
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How Would You 
Invest £50? 


The ideal way would be to spread the amount over a 
number of securities, but is such a course possible 
with so small a sum? 


It is. By investing in the 10/- shares of the United 
Citizens’ Investment Trust you secure an interest in a 
well-managed, successful Trust with invested funds 
exceeding £100,000 spread over hundreds of invest- 


ments, not only in England but in every part of the 
world. 


Security is unquestionable. A high return on the 
capital is not merely a promise but an accomplished 
fact. Already the ordinary shareholders are receiving 
regular quarterly dividends of 8% per annum, from 
which income tax is not deducted. On the with- 
drawable preference shares 6% per annum is paid. 


For the present our entrance fee remains 
unaltered, viz., 6d. per 10/- share. 


Cut off the coupon or send p.c. for latest audited 
Balance Sheet and list of holdings. 


BHREeBREeSBESEeSBaeBeHEBEeHBEeHRBEeHReHEeHREeBEAaBSsSsa a 
PLEASE send me Balance Sheet and list of @ 
holdings of the U.C.1.T. a 
o 

UE sisccsscovseccs data dec uiaesn ea eaeabibaiia ae annicatiads . 
a 
MIR. avn svucesenctisen speatsepeecedendcbeo ia amoeerre oekapes ™ 
POUTTTITICIITTT ILI . 2 
UNITED CITIZENS’ INVESTMENT TRUST, LTD. * 

(Dept. A.M.), 14 & 15 Coleman St., London, E.C. 2. 

BHREeSBEeEBeSBSeBeBeBRBeeEeHeHREeHeEeHREeHEeSeaSH&aa 





Why not get back 
to the delights of 
Pre-War Smoking? 


The Pre-War 


pinet .czex.. 


is again obtainable at 1 / = per oz. packet. 








R. & J. HILL Ltd.,The Spinet House, Estd. 1775, LONDON’ 





EW STATESMAN,.—Postal Subscription Rates: per annum 30s., six 
months 15s,, three months 7s, 6d., including postage to any address 
in the world, Publisher, 10 Great Queen Street, London, W.C.2. 
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| Freedom is the keynote of 


Comfortable hotels, excel- | 


| a Norwegian holiday. You lent food and _ cooking. 
may do what you like, and English is spoken every- 
go where you like. The where. Ask your Travel 
Midnight Sun gives you Agent for booklet, “Nor- 


nearly 24 hours daylight for 
the purpose. The Scenery 
is wonderful: immense 
mountains, gigantic water- 
falls, beautiful fjords, vast 


way — Nature’s Wonder- 
land,” or send for a copy 
post free from— 


NORWEGIAN STATE RAILWAYS, 


glaciers, trackless forests. Travel Bureau, Norway House, 
Bathing, boating, fishing, 236 Cockspur St. London, 
and amusements at the S.W. 1. 





coast resorts. ’Phone: Regent 3014. 























| 
VISIT NORWAY __ 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The Senate invite applications for the Grote Chair of Philosophy 
of Mind and Logic, tenable at University College. Salary {1,000 a 
year. Applications (12 copies) must be received not later than first 
post on June 14th, 1928, by the Academic Registrar, University 
of London, South Kensington, London, S.W. 7, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 


APMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON. 











The London County Council invites applications from women with 
experience in social work for temporary employment as Assistant 
Organisers of Children’s Care Work. The permanent staff is recruited 
by selection from the temporary staff. 

Candidates must be natural-born British subjects under 40 years 
of age on June 6th, 1928. Marriage terminates the contract of service. 

The basic rate of pay is gos. a week, which at present, with tem- 
porary additions, makes a total remuneration of 66s. 2d. a week. 

Applications must be made on the official form, copies of which 
(with full particulars) may be obtained by sending a stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope (marked ‘‘ Temporary Assistant Organiser ’’) to 
the Clerk of the Council, The County Hall, Westminster Bridge, 
S.E.1. Forms must be returned by Wednesday, June 6th, 1928. 
Canvassing disqualifies. 

MONTAGU H. COX, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 


REDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(University of London), 


REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1. 








The Council of Bedford College invite applications for post of 
part-time Lecturer in Sociology, vacant September, 1928. 

The post is open to men and women equally. 

Candidates must have honours degree or its equivalent. 

Salary offered, {200 per annum. 

Last date for receiving applications, Monday, June 4th. 

For further information, apply the SECRETARY. 


Ww FOR DURBAN, SOUTH AFRICA, Organising Tutor 
for Adult Education, University graduate with knowledge 

and experience of aims and methods of Workers’ Educational 
Association. Appointment for three years. Salary {500 per annum. 
Allowance to cover passage out.—Further particulars from the 
WorkKERS’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 16 Harpur Street, London, 
W.C. I. 








—— 


SCHOOLS 


AND EDUCATIONAL 
ALTMAN’'S GREEN, GERRARD'S CRogy 


M Head Mistress: Miss Chambers, Girton College, Cambridge, late 4 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the ' School ig! 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the g00d of ty 
community; to encourage self-expression, to increase resource and initiative 1 
practical work. The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medica) Pr 
fession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythnig 
Klocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard’s Cross is 300 ft, abo 
sea-level and is on gravel soil The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 


of «5 acres 
a, 
|: nite SCHOOL for Girls, Westbury-on-Trym, BRISTOL 
(Recognised by the Board of Education.) ‘ 
Chairman of Advisory Council: J. Opery Symes, Esq., M.D, 
Headmistress: Miss B. M. Bager, B.A. 

The School Estate of 114 acres is situated im a bracing position on high 
close to open country, and within easy reach of Bristol, Individual Time. 
Preparation for Universities. School Journeys Abroad, Junior Branch, Fo 
further particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 


3 —.., 
ATERHAM SCHOOL, SURREY. (Founded 1811,)~ 
Head Master: Mr. ALLAN P. Mottram, B.Sc.(Lond.), 
Second Master: Mr, J. H. STaAFFoRD, M.A, (Camb.), LL,.D.(Dublin), 
FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS up to the value of £40 per ann, are Offered 
for competition each year. Examination this year, June rgth and 2oth, Particulay 
from the Head Master. 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, South Croydon. Healthy anj 
beautiful situation. Aim of education free development as individuals ang 
as members of general community. Independent study. Special attentiog 

to health and physical development. Pupils prepared for the Universities. We 
qualified staff. Principa): Berta S. HUMPHREY. 


} ING ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W. 11.—Situated ip 
fine old grounds by Hampstead Heath, Co-educational (5 to 18), Head. 


master: JoskEPpH WICKSTEED, M.A, Free discipline, individual time-table 
open air. 


ISS MARGARET LEE, GOLD MEDALLIST, I.L.A.M., wishe 
I to receive pupils for Piano, excellent style and tone assured. Technique 

Harmony and Musicianship, Special rhythmic classes held for beginner, 
Further particulars.— Write, 18 Great Marlborough Street, W. 1, 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, LANE END, 
BUCKS (61 acres, 550 ft. above sea-level). Boarding-school for Girls, 10 to 18 
years. Montessori Department for Boys and Girls, 3 to 9 years, general 

education on natural lines. “ New Ideals in Education" applied. [ndividu) 
time-tables. Scope for creative self-expression. Special facilities for Music, French, 
Art, Crafts, Dalcroze Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris dancing, Drama, Cookery, 
Games. Animal pets allowed.—Apply to PRINCIPAL. 





























ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE SCHOOL, Cokt 
Gardens, W. 14 (2 mins, from Baron’s Court Station), Recognised by Board 
of Education as efficient Preparatory School. Handwork and games a special 

feature. Boys and Girls, 6-14. Kindergarten from 3. Terms moderate, Pro 

pectus on application. | 





| 
- ARMHOUSE SCHOOL, MAYORTORNE MANOR, WEN. 
V ANTED.—Companion-housekeeper, educated, near London. DOVER, Bucks. Aims at educating children to become responsible citizen 
Two in family, plain cooking, help given. Widow and child not objected through practical as well as intellectual work. Economics taught in the Upper 
to.—Write, Box 404, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, Forms. Preparation for the Universities. Girls, 7 to 18 years; bovs, 7 to 1, 
London, W.C.2. Principals : ISABEL Fry, AVICB TRENCH 





| Piaget, young, well educated, desires post as Private Secretary 
or Librarian. Shorthand-typing. Excellent literary experience. Has 

catalogued important private, libraries. Willing travel.—Write, Miss D. E. 
TAYLOR, 28 Pember Road, N.W.1o. 


STUDENTSHIP 


COLLEGE 
ABERYSTWYTH. 








UNIVE RSITY OF WALES, 


RESEARCH STUDENTSHIP IN INTERNATIONAL POLITICS. 

The Council of the University College of Wales, Aberystwyth, 
proposes to award a Research Studentship in the above subject, of 
the value of {150 per annum, for one year. The student will be 
required to work under the direction of the Professor of Inter- 
national Politics. One term may be spent abroad if the student 
wishes. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY, 
University College of Wales, Aberystwyth, and applications for the 
Studentship should reach him not later than June 30th, 1928. 


LECTURES 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A Course of Two Lectures on ‘‘ ECONOMIC THEORY AND THE 
SOCIAL PROBLEM” will be given by PROF. DR. LUDWIG v. 
MISES (of the University of Vienna) at THE LONDON SCHOOL 
OF ECONOMICS (Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C. 2) on MONDAY, 
MAY 2ist, and WEDNESDAY, MAY 23rd, at 5 p.m. At the First 
Lecture the Chair wi!l be taken by Prof. Allyn Young, Ph.D. (Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy in the University). 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 


OCIETY OF FRIENDS (Quakers), Friends House, Euston Road, 


N.W. 1, Sunday next, May 2oth, at 6.30 p.m.: “ The Silence of God.” 
Speaker: EDWARD GRUBB, M.A. 


SECOND MERTTENS PEACE LECTURE 
will be delivered at 
FRIENDS’ HOUSE, Euston Road, London, N.W. i, 
on SATURDAY, MAY 26th, at 8 p.m. 
Subject: WAR AND HUMAN VALUES. 
Lecturer: Francis E. Pottarp, M.A. 
\ ADMISSION FREE, 





























SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE CHILDREN. 
EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
§.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarden, 
Entire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age, 
The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 


metheds of modern education.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss MILprm 
STEELE 


AUNTON SCHOOL, TAUNTON.—An Examination is held 
annually on the second Tuesday in June and following days for the award od 


five entrance Scholarships, value {40 per annum. Entry ferms and all detail 
from the HEAD-MASTER 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS- 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, ‘rr Albert Bridge Rd., S.W. r1. 











TRAINING CENTRES 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 
W. Kensington, W 14. Mothercraft Department, 4 Glidden Road, W. Keo 
sington. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. ; Principal, Miss BR. E. Lawrence— 
Fer information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board 
of Education apply to the Secretary 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lan 
downe Road. Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and iv-‘udes Educational and Medical Gymnastics op the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. 
Fees, £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY | 














(University of London, E. t)- 
SCIENCE, MEDICINE, AND ENGINEERING 
Fee (22 ros. a year. Residential Hall 
Prospectus post free.—E. J. WIGNALL, Registtt, 


MISCELLANEOUS 
IDER OF THE FINEST QUALITY 


in cask and bottle at moderate prices, direct from mannfacturers. Send for booklet. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE 
UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, 
(Civil, Mechanical and Electrical). 

for Men and for Women Students 











Quantock VALE CrperR Co.. LTD., NorRtTa PETHERTON. Bripc ware. 
a BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, trom 2 gis— 


Write Osnornes, 27 Bastcastie Street. London, W. 1. 








REVELATION to LOVERS of Real Turkish Tobacco. 

“BIZIM" Cigarettes. Only 6s. per 100 (postage 3d. extra), 

plain or cork-tipped. Send P.O. to Manufacturers, J.J. 
Freeman and Co., Ltd., 90, PICCADILLY, W.1. 


EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. 


— 





Earn while you leaft. 


Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria Street, Loudon, S,W.1. 


YUM 
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or 
TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 
FINLAND. SWEDEN. DENMARK. 


Ss, BISHOP, F.R.G.S., is taking Small Parties to the 
N « Land of the White Nights.” 
2 JUNE 27th—AUGUST ist. 26 DAYS 


« pRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS,” 159 Auckland Road, London, S.E.19. 


—_— REFORMED INNS. 


INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
| 7 PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regemt Street, W.1r. 





Ask for Descriptive List (gratis). 





—_—— 
CcUMMER SCHOOL OF REST. 
July 28th—Aug. 13th, 1928, at The Archer Nerve Training Colony, Langley 
Rise, King’s Langley. Recuperation, under instruction from the stress of 


work and teaching to work without strain. Lectures and Demonstrations in rest 
through relaxation in beautiful surroundings, Outdoor life, tennis, music, acting, 
dancing, excursions.—Apply the SECRETARY, Langley Rise, King’s Langley, Herts, 





INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 1, First-class Temperance Hotel, 290 
rooms, Electric radiators in all bedrooms, Bedroom, Breakfast and Attend- 

ance from 8s. 6d, per night. Telegrams: Bookcraft, London, 





EEPDENE, SHANKLIN, ISLE OF WIGHT.—Vegetarian 
Guest House, South aspect, sunny balconies, commanding fine view. Garden, 
tennis lawn. Close to town and sea.—Mrs. WYNNB (lately of Godshill Park), 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts 
with baths and other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost, Tele: 341, Lift. 











ASTBOURNE.—2 Jevington Gardens—a high-class vegetarian 
guest house at reasonable terms. Full particulars om request,—-Mrs, P. H, 
RoGeRS. (Cookery Diploma.) Tel. 866. 





OMERSET (Mendips) Farmhouse Apartments; ideal situation ; 





fishing near; imdoor sanitation; terms 2 gus.—GRIFVIN, Ladymeade, 
Langford. 
OURNEMOUTH. — “ Winchmore,” Knyveton-road. Board 


Residence, 6 mins. sea, garden amongst pines, gas fires, garage. 
summer from 3 gns. Tel. 3130. Miss Gamble, 


From 2} gas., 





ERMAN LADY receives paying guests. Comfortable villa in 
extensive gardens, Terms moderate,—FRAU VON KAMEKE, Mariental, 
Risenach, 





\ EGGIS, near Lucerne.—PARK HOTEL, Ist Class, Spring and 


Summer. Running water, Tennis. From 10s, 





USTRIAN TYROL.—Magnificent Alpine scenery; walks, 
4 pineweods, glaciers; sun, peage, flowers.—Miss ANDREW, Pension Waldrast 
Mieders, Stubai, luusbruek. 





OUEN.—Pension terms, moderate, with French family; long or 
short period.—-Madame DuNEAU, 84 Boulevard de 1’Yser, 





THEATRES 








-of course 
it’s cool 


THAT .SECRET BLEND OF RARE TOBACCOS 


Made by Lambert and Butler. Established 1836, Branch of The 
Imperiai Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. W.A.343 


Ragu AREY SERED BE AR RARE IE PN) OOO 
EXHIBITIONS 
SIEBEPOLO: EXHIBITION OF FINE DRAWINGS. 


Savile Gallery, 7 Stratford Place, Oxford Street, W. 1. 
Daily 10—6. Sats. 10—1. Admission Free. 














COURT THEATRE, Sloane Square (Sloane 5137.) 
Evenings at 8.30. Mats. Thurs. and Sat. at 2.30. 
Barry Jackson presents ‘THE TAMING OF THE SHREW.” 
By WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE (In Modern Dress). 











ROYALTY. (Gerrard 2690.) Every Evening at 8.30. 


Barry Jackson presents “ BIRD IN HAND.” 
A New Comedy by John Drinkwater. 
Matinees Thursday and Saturday at 2.30. 














TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


T TES WRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 
METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lene 
(Holborn End), W.C. 2. Tele.: Holborn 6182. 








A UTHORS'’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
“4 experienced typist.—Mrs. BRookgrR, 16 Buckimgham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 








TYPEW RITING of all kinds undertaken personally by ex 
—Mise Roberts, 5 Dulverton Mausions, Gray’s Inn Road, 
Museum 7896, 


“[TYPEWRITING, Duplicating and Translations carefully executed. 
All work checked.—Mrs. SLATER, 5 High Holborn, W.C. 1. Chancery 8380. 


eu he 








N ISS E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Duplicating and 

1 Translations.—52 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerrard 1737. 

T YPEWRITING of all descriptions. Accurate work guaranteed. 
Moderate charges.—H. W. T., 78 Richmond Road. W.2. Park 9683. 





‘T #8 LOR PDP CH Gk 6 @ P. 
Retrospective Exhibition—the Modern Movement, 
W BURLINGTON GALLERIES 














Burlington Gardens, W.1. April 30th—May 26th, ro—6, Open all Saturday. 
EICESTER GALLERIES. Leicester Sq. 10—6. 
(1) Paintings by J. D. INNES (1887-1914). 
(2) Paintings of London by PAUI, MAITLAND (1869-1909). 
(3) Water-colours by OWEN MERTON. 
FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 
{OR SALE, convenient 8-roomed House, built 1914; 27 miles 


Londo, 4 bedrooms, bathroom (H, and C.), 2 reception rooms, garage ; } acre 
garden and orchard, BAGENAL, Addington, West Malling, Kent. 


O LET, furnished, Studio Bungalow, 2 beds. Rent moderate.— 
Write Hewitt, St. Peter’s Studio, St. Ives, Cornwall. 








‘TO LET FURNISHED, Bottnell’s Cottage. Roomy, well built, 
orchard views. 24 gns,—For further particulars apply Owner, Bottnells, 
Chalfont St. Giles. Tel. 63 

REMISES delightfully situated in North London available for 
Summer School or Conference. Easy distance from Tube station and ‘bus 
route.—Apply Box 402, NEW STATESMAN, Io Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 

London, W.C. 2. 

ADY, living alone, has rooms to spare for another. Healthy 
village in Kent, Gas, bath. Terms very moderate.—Box 403, NEW STATES- 

10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, Jondon, W.C. 2. 








MAN, 


o he LET, in Flat of professional worker, two pleasant unfurnished 
rooms, adjoining ; ground floor; gas fires; use of geyser bath; West Central, 

close to tube and District railways, ‘buses and trams, Also suitable for 
small society’s offices or meeting-rooms, Apply B.A., Box 405, “‘New STATEs- 
MAN,” 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W,C.2. 


EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5. Unfur- 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private 
rooms, constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms, hard tennis courts, 











AAAS} 


IF YOU TRAVEL BY ROAD 
you cannot do without the 
‘TRUST HOUSE’ 


Post free from Trust Houses Limited, 
53 Short’s Gardens, London, W.C.2, "Phone 8844 Gerrard 


Telephone: Western 4948. 


Hi 
Hf 
Hi 
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George Allen & Unwin Ltd. | 





Richelieu 


by KARL FEDERN 12s. 6d. 
Translated by Bernard Miall 
Illustrated 

A brilliant monograph by the 
well-known Viennese essayist, 
novelist and historian. Few 
single men can have had 
greater influence than Cardinal 
Richelieu, and he is one of 
the most impressive figures 
of history. 





Fouche: 


the Man Napoleon Feared 
by Dr. NILS FORSSELL 

Translated by Anna Barwell 
Illustrated 12s. 6d. 


Dr. Forssell draws a fascinat- 
ing picture of this strange 
and elusive figure, one of the 
most puzzling men of the age. 
His historical importance is 
only just beginning to be 
realized. 





The 
Correspondence 


of Spinoza 


Translated and edited by 
Prof. A. WOLF, of London 
University 
Illustrated 15s. 
This, it is hoped, will be the 
first of five volumes of the 
complete works of Spinoza 
based on the Heidelberg 
edition of the original Latin 

and Dutch texts. 





The 
Revolutionary 
Spirit in France 


and America 


by BERNARD FAY 18s. 
Translated by Ramon 
Guthrie 
This penetrating and sugges- 
tive study of Franco-Ameri- 
can relations at the close of 
the nineteenth century was 
recognised at once in France 
as a really important work. 


Just Published 


Two Important Books on Russia: 


The Russian Revolution 
by the late Professor JAMES MAVOR  2ls. 


Professor Mavor was almost unique in his know- 
ledge of Russia and the Russians; he travelled 
extensively there, some of his visits being semi- 
political missions of the most delicate character ; 
he knew Tolstoi, and was for thirty years the 
friend of Prince Kropotkin. With such a know- 
ledge, he was in a position to place in just per- 
spective the causes of the Revolution and to 
estimate the events in which they culminated. 
The book may be regarded as a continuation of 
the author’s previous work, “An Economic 
History of Russia.” 


and 


Leninism 
by JOSEPH STALIN 7s. 6d. 


Translated from the Russian by Epen and 
Cepar Pau 

The most important problem before the world 
to-day is the problem of Russia, and some under- 
standing of the questions involved is essential if 
we are not to judge superficially and partially. 
A book on the Soviet régime and the political 
philosophy of New Russia, written by one who 
has, since Lenin’s death, become the most out- 
standing figure of Russia to-day, is surely some- 
thing of an event. Those who wish to under- 
stand something of the ideals, origins and work- 
ings of the Soviet Republic should study this 
book with the attention it deserves. 


| 


Hyndman: 
Prophet of Socialism 
by F. J. GOULD 10s. 64, 
The dramatic story of the 
opening of the modern 
British Socialist movement by 
Hyndman in 1881, and of its 


growth under the influence of 
his campaigning. 





el ‘ 


Falsehood 


in War-Time 

by ARTHUR PONSONBY, 
M.P. 2s. 6d. 
An amazing collection of 
carefully documented lies cir- 
culated in Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Italy and 
the United States of America 
during the Great War. 


a 





An Australian 


Looks at America 


by HUGH GRANT ADAM 

4s. 6d. (paper 2s. 6d.) 
The Times says: “An im- 
pression of American in- 
dustry, slight, but challenging 
and independent, a_ useful 
complement to more official 


reports—and much brighter 
reading.” 














The Amazing 
Career of Edward 
Gibbon Wakefield 


by Dr. A. J. HARROP 7s. 6d. 
It is now sixty-six years since 
the great reformer and 
founder of colonies died, and 
the only previous hiography 
of him has long been out of 
print; so that Dr. Harrop’s 
new biography is sure of a 
welcome. 


Armenia 


and the Near East 
by Dr. FRIDTJOF NANSEN Illustrated 15s. 


Dr. Nansen, the famous Norwegian explorer, 
has been investigating the Armenian problem on 
behalf of the League of Nations. He tells in 
full the story of the Armenians, a remarkable 
race whose stubborn vitality has survived long 
ages of war, oppression and disaster. During 
the Great War, the Young Turks deliberately set 
themselves to exterminate this Christian people, 
with the result that about a million of them were 
wiped out. Dr. Nansen appeals most movingly 
for justice to be done to this remnant of a gifted 
race. But he is more than eloquent—he has 
worked out a practical scheme for giving the 
Armenian refugees a home in Russian Armenia 
on desert land which, once irrigated, will become 
one of the gardens of the world. 


The Psychology 


of Socialism 


by HENRY DE MAN I6s. 
Translated by E. & C. Paul 


“The conclusions that he 
comes to and the arguments 
that he advances are, if sound, 
of such epoch-making import- 
ance that one hesitates te 
write a criticism about them 
after only one reading of the 
book.”"—New Leader. 


~ ————— 











40 Museum St., London, W.C.1 





The Evolution of 


Charles Darwin 


by GEORGE A. DORSEY 


Author of “ Why We Behave 
Like Human Beings” 
7s. 6d. 


“Darwin is an unsurpassable 
topic, and the professor com- 
prehends him, loves him, 
writes as though he would 
follow him anywhere.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 
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nt 


| Facsimile Editions of 
Individual Plays in the First Folio 
| | Shakespeare 


. . “ | 
Each volume with a list of generally accepted | 
modern readings and an Introduction by | 

| 

| 


JOHN DOVER WILSON, Litt.D. 


1. The Tempest. 2. Twelfth Night. 
3. Coriolanus. 4. Macbeth. | 


“To have the First Folio text is, for the Shakespearean, 
to possess the source of infinite satisfactions. And now, 
cheaply and with a great scholar’s brief guidance, the text | 
arrives." —The Saturday Review. | 


“J have wished for years that the folio text, in a legible 
and unreduced form, might be accessible to students at a 
moderate price. . . . They will be most welcome to 
students.” —H. F. B, Brett-Smith. 
















Complete Saving Lit gout pew on gant 
THE TREASURE HOUSE 
OF EASTERN STORY 


Under the Editorship of Sir E. DENISON 
ROSS. Chapman & Hall have pleasure in 
announcing, for early publication, a series 
of translations of famous Oriental works of 
legend, fable and romance from the litera- 
tures of China, India, Arabia, Persia, etc. 
Each volume will contain a separate work, 
or selections from some large work, with an 
historical and bibliographical introduction by 
some well-known expert in the subject. Each 
volume will contain a frontispiece and a 
specially designed wrapper. The published 
price will be 21s. net per volume; and there 
will also be an edition de luxe on hand-made 
paper, LIMITED TO 50 COPIES numbered 
and signed, at 63s. net per copy. Please 
send for detailed prospectus. 


SALAMMBO 


By GUSTAVE FLAUBERT. Illustrated 
and Decorated by Mahlon Blaine. Royal 8vo. 
2ls. net. This elaborately illustrated and 
beautifully printed edition of ‘“‘ Salammbé ”’ 
may well claim to be the finest presentation 
of that classic romance at present before the 
public. The illustrations by Mahlon Blaine 
are exactly in the spirit of the book. They 
\ combine with remarkable felicity the classic 
| 4 spirit with modern interpretation. 

15s. net. | 


| | | ETAH AND BEYOND i 
‘ ic Dicti eS. Cy 
Poetic Diction: | a « feet ww GLEE? | 
: A Study in Meaning GROSVENOR, LL.D., Litt.D., President of 


Each volume 6s. 


James the Second 
\ By HILAIRE BELLOC 

“ This is a brilliant and challenging book. . . . Mr. 
Belloc can write effectively and convincingly, and his book 


should be read by all who are interested in the Stuarts or Mt 
in seventeenth-century England.” 


—The Times Literary Supplement. 








the oe. a, een of 
; TENT Rs SIRT T Ht America. Profusely illustrated. my 8vo. | 
By OWEN BARFIELD 21s. net. Commander Donald Macmillan, | 
“Mr. Barfield has entered on a task which may well who began his Arctic exploration with 


mark a period in the history of criticism.” 


Peary, has for years past made a series of 
—The Saturday Review. 


| 
explorations into the Arctic region in his | 
little yacht, the Bowdoin. His record of 
voyages, richly illustrated by his own photo- I 
| 
i] 


9s, net. 


' graphs, is full of character and adventure. 
i Tt cannot fail to attract any reader who has 
Through the Heart of 


a taste for exploration. 


CARICATURE 


Afghanistan | | 


By EMIL TRINKLER. Translated by 
B. K. FEATHERSTONE 

“An excellently illustrated and very pleasantly written 

travel book, which gives an admirable picture of Afghan 


By C. R. ASHBEE. Profusely illustrated. 
Medium 8vo. 21s. net. Mr. Ashbee, who 
describes this book as the outcome of a dis- 
cussion at the Art Workers’ Guild, here 
offers a study of caricature, historical, tech- 
nical and critical, which embraces the art of 


 — 


ile aud sernery.”—T he Spectator. all nations and the humour of many ages. 


RECENT AND FORTHCOMING NOVELS Hi 


KISS PROOF 


By MARGOT NEVILLE, author of |! 
“Marietta is Stolen,’ etc. Published May 
15th. 7s. 6d. net. A humorous novel which | 
places the author in the front rank of those i 
who practise the most difficult branch of || 
fiction-writing. 


15s. net. 





A BOOK TO ANTICIPATE, 


Cannibal Jack: 
The True Autobiography of a White 


Man in the South Seas POT HOLES 


Edited by JAMES HADFIELD By ELIZABETH CHARLOTTE 
With an Introduction by in EBSTER. Published May 8th. 1. 6d. 


net. A novel of the great diamond rush | 
H. DE VERE STACPOOLE which took place in the Transvaal in 1927. fF 
Cannibal Jack is the nickname of one William Diapea, 


who spent his life among the South Sea Islands. He gave PUT ASUNDER 


this account of his wanderings, written on nineteen common | Pe a 7 eee. sng eon 
copy-books, to Mr. Hadfield in return for the gift of “a : a damn a Mie ouge’s first ‘ated, 
few light articles of clothing.” His story is reproduced it “ Purity.” : . 
| here exactly as it is written. ‘‘He was,” says Mr. H. de ' 


Vere Stacpoole, “ the King of all Wanderers.” DEBONAIR 


| 7s. 6d. net. 4 By G. B. STERN, author of “Tents of | 
Ready May 24th. Israel,’ etc. 7s. 6d. net. One of the season’s | 
successes. NOW IN ITS FOURTH LARGE |i 
IMPRESSION. i 


GEMEL IN LONDON 


By JAMES AGATE. 7s. 6d. net. 

















“One of 
the most memorable of the year.”—Hvucn 
Watrote in the Daily Telegraph. 


i! 
CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. | 
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THE MAN 


The New Novel By 


SINCLAIR LEWIS 
Author of Babbitt, 
Main Street, Elmer Gantry, etc. 


7s. 6d. net. 


General Literature 


WITHIN THE WALLS OF NANKING 
by Alice Tisdale Hobart 
Illustrated. 6s. net 
A SHORT HISTORY OF WOMEN 
by John Langdon-Davies 10s. 6d. net 
LETTERS OF PONTIUS PILATE 


by W. P. Crozier 58. net 
THE LAST SHEAF 
by Edward Thomas 6s. net 


THE FASCIST DICTATORSHIP 
by Gaetano Salvemini 
Illustrated 15s. net 
OLIVER CROMWELL 
by G. R. Stirling Taylor 12s. 6d. net 
GENTLEMAN JOHNNY 
BURGOYNE 
by F. J. Hudleston 12s. 6d, net 
STALKYS’ REMINISCENCES 
by Major-General L. C. Dunsterville 
4th Printing. _ Illustrated 7s. 6d. net 
THE DRAGON SHEDS HIS SKIN 
by Winifred Galbraith 
Illustrated 7s. 6d. net 
MARY CHOLMONDELEY 
by Percy Lubbock 38. 6d, net 
ANARCHISM IS NOT ENOUGH 
by Laura Riding 7s. 6d. net 








MEN 
WITHOUT 
WOMEN 


Ernest Hemingway 
Author of ‘ Fiesta,’ etc. 
* We have noshort story writer alive 
in England as good as the author 
of The Killers.’ Hugh Walpole. 


6s. net 





JONATHAN 


ieSaeaeaeaaeaaeaaaemeaaa gas 


WHO KNEW COOLIDGE 








Fiction 

CULLUM 

E. Arnot Robertson 

2nd Printing 7s. 6d. 
ISLANDERS 

Peadar O’Donnell 

2nd Printing 6s. net 
THE VISTA 

Ronald Fraser 7s. 6d 
BULLFIGHTERS 

Henry de Montherlant _—_7s. 6d. net 
YUKI SAN 

Ellen Forest 7s. 6d, net 
MY HEART AND MY FLESH 

Elizabeth Madox Roberts 7s. 6d. 
QUARRELLING WITH LOIS 


net 


- het 


net 


Kathleen Freeman 7s. 6d. net 
DAUGHTERS OF INDIA 

by Margaret Wilson 7s. 6d. net 
PIGSTIES WITH SPIRES 

by Georgina Garry 78. 6d. net 
THE ASSASSIN 

by Liam O'Flaherty 7s. 6d. net 

Author of ‘ The Informer,’ etc. 
LOTHIAN CAMERON 

by John Carruthers 

Author of ‘ Adam’s Daughter’ 

¢*A Man Beset,’ etc. 7s. 6d. net 


A 
PRESIDENT 
IS BORN 


Fannie Hurst 


Author of ‘ Lummox’ 
This novel is a large scale picture 
of American life showing the early 
beginnings and environments of a 
man who is destined to be President 
of the United States. 7s. 6d. net 
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THE SEASON’S BOOKS 


HEN the publishers’ lists appeared, two months 
W ago, there seemed to be the prospect of a season 

as full as usual, but it is certainly true that 
the spring so far is somewhat lacking in important books, 
while since Easter the yield has been noticeably slight. 
There are no obvious economic or other public explanations 
of this, nor, of course, need we infer that 1928 is going to 
prove a relatively barren year. And, in any event, the 
production of books is an ever expanding enterprise of 
civilisation. 

In the still unfulfilled announcements biography and 
public affairs occupy, as usual nowadays, the most con- 
siderable position. The second volume of M. Poincaré’s 
Memoirs, translated by Sir George Arthur (Heinemann), 
covers the first part of the crucial war period—January, 
1918, to August, 1914—-while the Memoirs of Prince Max of 
Baden (Constable), may be expected to furnish matter of 
interest touching later stages of the War. Dr. Benes’s 
My War Memories (Allen and Unwin) will describe his 
escape from Austria and his later international activities. 
Pending the appearance in book form of Lord Oxford’s 
diary The War from Downing Street, the book in this field 
certain to provoke the most discussion is Lord Beaverbrook’s 
Politicians and the War (Butterworth). M. Valeriu Marcu’s 
Lenin (Gollancz) should arrive appropriately along with 
the English translation of Stalin’s Leninism (Allen and 
Unwin). 

The second volume of Lord Ronaldshay’s Life of Curzon 
(Benn) comes in June; it is concerned entirely with the 
seven years in India. Allen and Unwin have published 
this week The Amazing Career of Edward Gibbon Wakefield, 
by A. J. A. Harrop, and by the side of that record of an 
original empire-builder we may put the Life of Granville 
Sharp, one of the three most conspicuous English liberators 
of the slaves, by E. Lascelles (Milford). Emin, the Governor 
of Equatoria, by A. J. A. Symons (Fleuron), recalls a name 
familiar in the nineties. Mr. Oliver Brett’s Wellington 
(Heinemann) should do something to fill a clamorous 
gap, for in the eager hunt for subjects by our younger 
biographers there have been many shyings away from the 
mountain of archives under which the Duke lies buried. 
The Life and Letters of George Darley, by Claude Abbott 
(Milford), should interest those readers for whom a Victorian 
man of letters is always worthy of record, while Mr. Percy 
Lubbock has a good subject for his accomplished pen in 
Mary Cholmondeley, the once popular author of Red Pottage. 
The late Master of Balliol, A. L. Smith, is commemorated 
in a memoir by his wife (Murray), and Lord Reading is 
being paid the unusual compliment of having a second 
biography while he is still at work (Bles). 

Mr. J. L. Garvin has come at length to the concluding 
stages of his long-awaited Life of Joseph Chamberlain. 
Nothing should be allowed to delay its appearance beyond 
the autumn. One very challenging figure of the more 
past remains still to be dealt with—Admiral Lord Fisher. 
The record of that astonishing career will, it is understood, 
be undertaken by another biographer than the one to 
whom Fisher’s papers were first entrusted. In the United 
States, as in England, there has been a remarkable outburst 
of biography, especially among the eccentric American 
characters of last century. Of those promised immediately 
the most enticing is Anthony Comstock—Roundsman of the 
Lord (Wishart), by Heywood Broun (of the New York 
World) and Margaret Leech—a realistic portrait of the 
famous New York anti-vice crusader. 


On June Ist we shall have The Intelligent Woman’s Guide 
to Socialism and Capitalism (Constable), the elaborate 
statement of his economic faith to the writing of which 
Mr. Bernard Shaw has devoted the major part of his energy 
since the appearance of Saint Joan. This is the first non- 
dramatic treatise that Mr. Shaw has published in twenty 
years and more. It is fitting that at the same time there 
should come from Mr. H. G. Wells a revised statement of 
his religious creed in The Open Conspiracy. Not in any such 
category as this need we attempt to fit The Son of Man 
(Benn), the last example, presumably, of Herr Emil Lud- 
wig’s astonishing facility before it is turned upon the Ameri- 
can heroes who swam into his ken during his recent visit 
to the United States. 


The stream of essays and volumes of belles-lettres generally 
seems to be unabated, but there is a perceptible falling-off 
in the special field of criticism and imaginative interpreta- 
tion. Miss Romer Wilson’s book on Emily Bronté—All 
Alone—with its queer thesis of demonic possession, was 
rightly named. The Rossetti centenary is marked by a 
volume from Mr. R. L. Mégroz, as well as the one from 
Mr. Evelyn Waugh. It is rather surprising that the 
opportunity has not been seized for a special selection of 
Rossetti’s poems, which have never been easily accessible 
to the general reader. In the English Men of Letters 
series Mr. Hugh Walpole’s Trollope is to be followed 
by Mr. Edward Shanks’s Edgar Allan Poe. The 
Strange Necessity (Cape) is the first volume of criticism 
to come from Rebecca West since her little book 
on Henry James ten years ago. It will consist of 
reprinted essays and reviews, together with a long essay in 
interpretation concerned with Marcel Proust, James Joyce, 
the necessity of art, and kindred themes. The World to 
Play With (Milford) by Ashley Dukes is a volume of essays 
on the contemporary stage from a writer who has done 
less than was expected of him in creation and criticism 
alike. New poetry, we must recognise, comes unannounced, 
nor is it of much use to attempt a selection from among the 
novels promised. Mr. Galsworthy’s Swan Song (Heine- 
mann) has a definitive sound. Let us indulge the hope that 
from the ranks of his juniors may come this year a novel 
better than any of those issued in the spring. Books of 
travel this summer, it would appear, are to be relatively 
few in number, but the East and Far East will be well 
represented. Translations from the Chinese, by the bye, 
which appears in Chatto’s list, has nothing to do with 
Chinese poetry or story. It is a jew d’esprit of that bright 
New Yorker, Mr. Christopher Morley. 


There is reason in plenty, for a short paragraph on this 
page dealing with one or two points in connection with 
the making of books, at a time when publishers are becoming 
aware that printing is once again a living craft in England. 
One cannot say that all publishers have realised this hearten- 
ing fact. Indeed, it is symptomatic that some of the largest 
houses have so far shown little sign of responding to the 
increasing public demand for books pleasant to both eye and 
touch. But, within a few years, it is certain, no publisher 
in the country will be found outside the movement. 
Printing, as a matter of fact, is a good long way in advance 
of the intelligence—if that is the right word—directing the 
important details of production. Why, for example, 
should there be this practice of pushing the print to the 
top, thus giving no room for the page heading? And 
why should the reader be forced still to endure the stupidity 
of a single page headline repeated throughout the book ? 
The Collected Poems of Kipling and of G. K. Chesterton 
afford bad examples of this most irritating fault. And the 
Life of a leading biologist lately published has the meaning- 
less word ‘* Memoir ”’ on every page. 
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JAMES II. 


James the Second. By Hivaire BELLoc. 


15s. 


If the Whigs could not persuade themselves, much less others 
outside their charmed circle, that the Glorious Revolution had 
produced in William of Orange the ideal hero—Northern Ireland 
which still burns incense before his shrine does so for reasons 
utterly repulsive to Whig sentiment—their historians were 
more successful in presenting James the Second as the complete 
and unredeemed villain. While a good many people had their 
suspicions that the horns and hoofs in the popular portraits of 
the last Stuart king were a little overdone, until Mr. Belloc 
tackled the job it appeared to be nobody’s business to discover 
what the man was like stripped of these appendages. 

Possibly the figure that emerges in these pages may not be 
James in his habit as he lived, but at least we are given some- 
thing human and intelligible, and even Mr. Belloc, uncannily 
dexterous as he is, has never posed a character more skilfully 
against the background of his age. ‘To say this is not necessarily 
to accept the author’s interpretation of the play of forces in 
seventeenth century England. But it is no small matter that 
his handling does convey the impression of a real conflict about 
big issues instead of a stupid attempt on the part of a handful 
of fanatics obsessed by an exploded theory of kingship to hold 
up the march of insurgent democracy. 

Mr. Belloc has no difficulty in showing that in spite of their 
professions the men who challenged the authority of the Stuarts 
were little concerned about the liberties of the people of England, 
except in so far as these were the monoply of their own class. 
Undoubtedly those who waxed fat on the plunder of the monas- 
teries were thereby stimulated to kick like Jeshurun, but is it 
certain that if the Crown had resisted the temptation to loot 
Church property evolution would have been on the lines of Mr. 
Belloc’s “* popular monarchy,” resolute to tilt the balance in 
favour of the weak and oppressed ? While many of the shibbo- 
leths of Parliament bore little relation to the facts, it is not easy 
to produce concrete evidence that the theory of “ popular 
monarchy,” even in pre-Reformation days, was much more 
than a polite fiction. Certainly in the seventeenth century the 
mass of the people had become, for kings and nobles alike, merely 
pawns in the game; and, with the exception of Charles II., the 
Stuarts bungled the game from the first to last. 

It may have been a virtue in James that he declined to make 
even a pretence of bowing the knee in the House of Rimmon ; 
but if a Protestant Prince had set himself in the same muddle- 
headed fashion to manipulate policy for Protestant ends in a 
Catholic country, one doubts if many Catholic apologists would 
have paid tribute to his honest intentions and self-sacrificing 
zeal. Not that Mr. Belloc blinks his faults. It would be diffi- 
cult to improve on this summary of character: 


Faber and Gwyer. 


Two qualities are the bases of James’s character: strength and 
limitation. From each proceeds a whole series of attributes which 
appear in his every action as in his voluminous writings. From his 
strength—or in association with it—are discovered his prolonged 
physical vigour, his courage, his sincerity, his tenacity, his industry ; 
from his limitation, his failure to comprehend his fellows, his 
misjudgment of every situation, and his lack of diversity. He 
had very little humour, no wit. He imputed to other men his 
own emotions. ... He never shrank from an encounter, and, so 
long as its elements were plain, he grasped them at once. But 
let them be tortuous or concealed, and he missed them altogether. 
Obviously a man of this type, at whatever else he might have 
succeeded, was bound to make a complete mess of kingship 
under the conditions that prevailed in the England of his time. 
Even had there been no religious complication it is difficult 
to see how James could have avoided shipwreck. His duty, as 
Mr. Belloc insists, was with him a passion, into which entered 
and in which converged all his characteristics: his pride, his 
sincerity, his nervousness, his sense of inevitable loneliness. But 
the intensity with which he concentrated all his energies upon 
doing his job, blinded him to the fact that the first necessity of 
his situation was to secure some measure of agreement as to 
what was his job. While he could do excellent work inside 
fixed rules as his administration of the navy showed, politically, 
in Mr. Belloc’s phrase, “he thought in blinkers,” and was 
incapable of making adjustments to meet new circumstances. 
James possessed the qualities that would have made him an 
admirable head of a Department, and his career is really the 
tragedy of an incompetent king who with better fortune might 
easily have been a first-rate civil servant. 

No doubt it is honourable to him as an individual that he 
failed to fathom the baseness of his opponents, or to divine 





beforehand the betrayals of those who served him. But if, 
as Mr. Belloc insists, **a dupe may be noble,” a nation at a 
critical juncture cannot be blamed for taking drastic measures 
to prevent noble dupes from making ducks and drakes of its 
affairs. James forfeited his crown less because he was too 
scrupulous than because in great things and small he had failed 
to master the rudiments of his business. Mr. Belloc’s study may 
ensure in future a more charitable view of the man ; but even 
so, his extraordinarily brilliant advocacy is not likely to reverse 
the verdict on the king. 


THE WESTERN ISLES 


The Outer Hebrides, Skye and the Small Isles. Ninth Report 
of the Royal Commission on Ancient and Historical 
Monuments and _ Constructions of Scotland. H.M. 
Stationery Office. £1 12s. 6d. 

The mere handling of a quarto so richly stored as this 
publication is a rare pleasure to the book-lover ; and when we 
come to excavate its treasures, its maps, diagrams, plans and 
prodigal illustrations, its generosity of information, its ordered 
arrangement, our admiration for the zeal, skill and unsparing 
labour of the Commissioners becomes unqualified. Why, then, 
do the publishers spoil so perfect a model of what an official 
record ought to be by disfiguring the title-page with an odious 
review stamp ? 

The text is as serviceable as the general equipment of the 
book is monumental, and it is very properly free from the 
intolerable dogmatism that finds its way into nearly all volumes 
of archeological research nowadays, and elbows knowledge 
with hidebound canons and outworn classifications. There is a 
list of monuments and another of relics found in all the islands 
that contain them and a good general introduction, while the 
rest of the book is occupied with an inventory, comprising 
ample descriptions of the various remains, all of the important 
ones being photographed from various aspects, drawn to plan 
and figured in sections. The writers avoid controversy, and 
where there is disputation as to the age or significance of certain 
monuments, they do not fit them into some preconceived abstract 
idea and say this must be so because it would be so. In fact, 
the only dubious statement they make is their explanation for 
the prodigious number of ancient monuments and for the 
considerable prehistoric population that set them up in isles 
that Nature designed for birds rather than men. Yet the 
people who are still so misleadingly called ‘* Neolithic” found 
them out and erected their massive-chambered cairns with an 
incalculable expenditure of toil, while the famous Callanish 
stone circle and avenues were in Bronze-Age Britain second 
only in importance to Stonehenge. The Vikings, who lorded it 
over the isles from the ninth to the middle of the fourteenth 
century, when they were annexed to the kingdom of Scotland, 
left nothing like such copious and ambitious monuments. If 
whale and salmon fishing had been the attraction for the original 
colonists, we should surely have had only to record precarious 
littoral and loch settlements. Hence the final suggestion that 
early man set foot in the Western Isles purely as a wanderer, 
superior as it is to the untenable theory of flock-pasturage, 
comes as an anticlimax. The metalliferous soil of the islands 
would seem to offer a more obvious solution. 

The reader will find many other clues to the reconstruction 
of the past in a volume bearing so noble a freight. One is the 
association of stone circles with chambered cairns, strikingly 
exemplified at Callanish, a place with seven stone circles within 
four miles and itself the most elaborate settlement of the 
megalith-builders north of Salisbury Plain. Sir Arthur Evans 
has contended that Stonehenge was a funerary monument, and 
it is highly probable that the stone circle was in its origins 
inseparable from the cult of the dead. Another interesting fact 
brought out by the Commissioners is the transitional continuity 
in tomb-structure between the Neolithic and Bronze Ages. The 
horned cairns of Skye and North Uist reveal the same 
characteristics as those of the mainland, and some of them 
mark the development of the one period into the other. As 
these evidences are glaringly manifest elsewhere, it is hard in 
the face of them to maintain the orthodox view of violent 
displacement and fundamental distinction between the two eras. 
Nor does the curious delusion, rampant alike in lay and scientific 
circles, that one civilisation which succeeds another is necessarily 
superior to its predecessor, receive much nourishment from the 
results of the Viking occupation of the isles. : 

This book is indeed the reader’s banquet and the reviewers 
despair. 
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LORD BEAVERBROOK. 


POLITICIANS 
AND THE WAR 


1914—1916 


by the Rt. Hons LORD BEAVERBROOK 


No other book of war memoirs has been so eagerly 
awaited and so discussed as this. 

The vast public which has followed the extracts recently 
published in the “« Evening Standard” and “Daily Express” 
has hailed it as a war book in a new manner. 

It puts the great political figures of the war in their true 
perspective. Fearlessly, with keen insight, intimate knowledge 
and unvarying impartiality it dissects their characters and ex~ 
poses the mainsprings of their actions. Its purpose is not 
primarily to attack or defend, but to explain. 

It is an indispensable contribution to the history of the most 
important epoch of the British nation. 

The extracts which have already appeared could give 
only an incomplete idea of the whole. The book contains 
much new matter. In particular it reveals for the first 


time many letters of vital importance. They will awaken 


much controversy. 


Published by Thornton Butterworth on May 17th 
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ISADORA DUNCAN AND OTHERS 
My Life. By Isapora Duncan. Illustrated. Gollancz. 
George Sand: The Search for Love. 

Illustrated. Brentano. 21s. 


The Women Lincoln Loved. By Wit.1AM E. Barron. Illustrated. 
Melrose. 21s. 

The Windsor Beauties. 
Hutchinson. 21s. 


15s. 
By Marit JENNEY Howe. 


By Lewis MELVILLE. Illustrated. 


If anyone came down to Charon’s landing-stage to greet the 
unhappy shade of Isadora Duncan, it ought surely to have been 
George Sand. For the dancer’s life—the crowded, exultant, 
tragic, thwarted story told in this extraordinary autobiography 
—was nothing if not a belated flowering of that plant of feminine 
Romanticism which the novelist was the first to cultivate. The 
faith of both women, so disparate in birth and circumstance, was 
pinned to the all-powerful sentiment of love—love of man and 
woman, love potent enough to infuse the whole of life with its 
strength. But reality struck both of them repeated blows. 
George Sand, of course, had the intelligence to draw at least 
some of the possible lessons from her disasters. Writing to 
Sainte-Beuve in a mood of self-examination after the Venetian 
episode, she used some words that Isadora Duncan might have 
applied exactly to her own career: 

Everything in the world seemed to summon me to a life of pre- 
sumptuous irresponsibility and impudent heroism. Living for 
myself alone, risking nothing but myself, I was for ever exposing 
myself and sacrificing myself on the theory that I was a free being, 
useless to others and mistress of herself. I almost reached the 
point of committing suicide out of sheer self-indulgence. 


But while she could go on to curse ‘‘ the men and books that 
influenced me by their sophisms,”’ and to regret the pleasures of 
a life ordered by the traditional disciplines of creed and family, 
Isadora Duncan pushed on always with unalterable avidity, 
with the same passionate ingenuousness, through experiences 
that in their essence were no less revealing than those of Venice 
or Majorca. And here she is, reminding her readers that : t 
these memories cover many years, and each time a new love 
came to me, in the form of demon or angel or simple man, I believed 
that this was the only one for whom I had waited so long, that this 
love would be the final resurrection of my life... 


And what a life was hers! It began in California, apparently 
in the eighteen-eighties. Isadora’s early childhood passed in the 
straitness of poverty and disrupted parents, her later childhood in 
stage-dancing with touring companies. Poverty was unim- 
portant, but the circumstances of her mother’s marriage left 
Isadora with a grudge against the institution of marriage which 
she spent a great deal of her later life in working off. A cattle- 
boat brought her, her mother, her sister Elizabeth, and her 
brother Raymond, to the England of the middle-nineties. They 
could not pay their landladies, and lived on buns and coffee and 
the sculpture at the British Museum, but the family’s talents 
were not lost upon the society of the day. Ona supper of tinned 
food, she says: 

I danced Mendelssohn’s ‘“‘ Spring Song.” My mother played for 
me; Elizabeth read some poems of Theocritus, translated by 
Andrew Lang, and Raymond gave a short conference upon the 
subject of dancing and its possible effect on the psychology of future 
humanity. 

Quite a large sum was made for the Blind Girls’ Home, and the 
Prince of Wales exclaimed that she was a Gainsborough beauty. 
Paris gave better opportunities. Before long Isadora’s concep- 
tion of dancing had soared into philosophic heights: ‘* I realised 
that the only dance masters I could have were Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau (Emile), Walt Whitman, and Nietzsche.” André 
Beaunier, Rodin, Eugéne Carriére played their parts ; and so, in 
their turn, did Berlin, Munich, Vienna. But with Buda-Pesth 
came the first of her many love-affairs to be fully consummated ; 
and then the extraordinary story takes on an even richer texture. 

In far greater detail than one can usefully summarise here, 
Isadora Duncan tells of her various loves, of the children (so 
tragically lost) who were born to her, of the different ways in 
which these violent passions affected or deflected her work and 
her art. She knew all the splendeurs et miséres of one who was 
beautiful, exigent, and utterly heedless of worldly prudence or 
opinion. ‘* Frankness’’ would be somehow a vulgar word to 
apply to an apologia of such unpremeditated honesty as this 
appears to be. It might be tempting to smile at the wild 


earnestness of the Duncans and their Hellenism, at the recol- 
lection, perhaps, of the somewhat middle-aging figure of whom 
one caught glimpses in those last eclipsed years of hers; but 
there is a flame of honesty in this book that would make one feel 





shame in laughing at her own picture of her “ fidelity,” or such 
superb eccentricities as the founding of the community at 
Kopanos, and its projected house on the exact model of the 
Palace of Agamemnon. There was plenty of folly in this life, 
but no clowning; and in the telling of it Isadora may have 
idealised, but she has not postured. In life she strove to express 
her personality in the most evanescent of arts ; but in her auto- 
biography—written, one may conjecture, under the pressure of 
recurrent poverty—she fixed a self-portrait which, beyond any 
but ungenerous doubt, will be of enduring vividness. 

But My Life sadly overshadows the other feminine portraits 
listed above. George Sand has become one of the most tempting 
subjects for the modern biographer; but Mrs. Howe’s long 
novelistic biography must be counted one of the several super- 
fluous lives of the novelist that have appeared in recent years, 
Her principal interest in George Sand is as a “ pioneer” of 
modern feminist ideas and practice. But her long imaginary 
conversations and stagey scenes make things very hard for any 
but the very inexperienced reader ; and her “ realistic ”’ touches 
are often archly comical. (Alfred de Musset’s feelings on 
first meeting G. S.: ‘‘ She did not suit his ideal of helpless 
womanhood. A salaried worker on a men’s magazine— 
horrors ! ’’) 

The atmosphere of The Women Lincoln Loved is distinctly less 
electric. From its bulk the guileless reader might imagine that 
Lincoln’s life was more Byronic than is generally supposed ; 
but Mr. Barton proceeds to define his use of the word “ love.” 
It covers, he says, ‘‘ all degrees of interest which Abraham 
Lincoln, as man or boy, showed in particular women.” Into this 
wide field of inquiry Mr. Barton accordingly enters with the 
most portentous industry, telling the story not only of Lincoln’s 
wife and all his female relatives, but also of many extremely 
shadowy ladies who passed more or less across his field of vision 
—a girl, quite unidentifiable, whom he once saw in a covered 
wagon which broke down near his father’s house ;_ two sisters 
of the name of Johnston, either of whom he might conceivably 
have married, but of whom nothing can really be said except 
hat they both married other men; another who may perhaps 
have held his pocket-knife as a forfeit in a blindfold parlour- 
game—and so on. This excessively padded footnote to Mr. 
Barton’s enormously detailed Life of Lincoln supplies new facts 
in plenty, but very little new light. 

Nor does Mr. Lewis Melville have much fresh light to throw 
on the Windsor Beauties or the Court of Charles II. His subject 
is the lives and amours of the ladies who sat to Sir Peter Lely at 
the commission of the Duchess of York, and the light of whose 
ample charms now illumines Hampton Court. But his method 
is that of scissors-and-paste, and his long quotations from Pepys, 
de Grammont, Etherege, and various lampoonists of the day, 
laced together with exegesis in a loose pedestrian style, have 
very little biographical value. 


ESSAYS 


The Savour of Life. 


By ARNOLD BENNETT. Cassell. 6s. 
Apes and Angels. By J. B. Priresrtey. Methuen. 5s. 
Third Leaders from ‘The Times.” With an Introduction by 


GrorGE Gorpon. Arnold. 7s. 6d. 
More Essays of To-day. Selected by IF. H. Prircuarp. Harrap. 
3s. 6d. 

No one can complain of a lack of diversity among modern 
essayists. The practice of journalism, though it may be held 
responsible for a neglect of style and a somewhat careless 
approach to literature, has enormously increased the number 
of topics on which it is possible for an essayist to fasten, and 
has discovered many writers who would otherwise have had no 
use for their pens. To write a book on travel, on the theatre, 
on everyday experiences, is not only a formidable but in most 
cases an unprofitable business. A man, naturally indolent 
or occupied in other ways, might hesitate to set his hand to 
such an undertaking; but in journalism he has a means of 
livelihood and an actual spur to his labours. There are very 
few essayists nowadays who do not write for one journal or 
another. Among the books on our list every article, except 
one or two in Mr. Pritchard’s selection, must have been published 
at the time when it was written. Mr. Bennett particularly 
moves in an atmosphere of confident publicity, which could 
only derive from the columns of a newspaper read by millions 
of people. Even the more intimate reflections of Mr. Priestley 
unmistakably belong to the weekly or monthly review. 

There is a passage in the introduction to The Savour of 
Life which is worth quoting, not only because it expresses 
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J. M. DENT & SONS 


BEDFORD STREET LONDON W.C. 2 


BY G. B. HARRISON, M.A. 
An original and searching study of Bunyan’s 
personality as revealed in his life and writings. 
6s. net. 


THE WHITE WALLET 


FILLED BY VISCOUNTESS GREY 
“A charming collection of verse and prose 
fragments. Surely no anthology was ever quite 
so personal as this ?”—Sprecraror. Decora- 
tions by STEPHEN ‘TENNANT. 5s. net. 

Prospectus post free. 


HELLAS 
THE FORERUNNER 


BY H. W. HOUSEHOLD, M.A. 
“The best book at the price dealing with the 
origins, history and culture of the Greeks.”— 
New SraresMAN. Vol. II, The Glory Fades, 
is just published. 35. 6¢. net each volume. 

Prospectus post free. 
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FICTION 
THE BITTER END : 


BY JOHN BROPHY : 
“ Shows the War from a new angle— 
that of an eager boyish participant— _: 
and the effect is almost heartrending.”’ : 


—Liverroo. Post. “Grim and 
terrible, . . . a thoughtful book and 
an edifying one.” —MANCHESTER 


GUARDIAN. 75. Gd. net. 
THE BEAST 
WITH FIVE FINGERS : 


AnD OrHer Tates sy W. F. HARVEY 
: A book which will startle even the 

: hardened connoisseur of weird and 

: uncanny tales. 6s. nef. 


TREVY THE RIVER 
BY LESLIE REID 
A West Country tale by the author of 
The Rector of Maliseet— changed by 
the alchemy of his imagination to elfin 
poetry.” —TueE OurLook. 75. 6d. net. 


FOUR BOONFELLOWS 


The Ideal Book for a Walking-Tour 
_ BY ALFRED J. BROWN 
This account of a Crusade “to 
restore the rights of Man two-leggéd 
on the Open Road,” written in provo- 
cative dialogue form, is both uncon- 
: ventional and exhilarating. 75. 6d. net. 
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A HISTORY 
OF WOOD-ENGRAVING 


_. BY DOUGLAS PERCY BLISS 
“Written with an unusual combination of 
historical scholarship and practical experience 
as a craftsman.”—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 
With 120 reproductions of wood-cuts. 425. net. 

Prospectus post free. 


MINIATURES 
AND SILHOUETTES 


7 BY MAX VON BOEHN 
With 240 reproductions in colour and _half- 
tone. “ Beautifully printed and profusely illus- 
trated, delightfully clear and detailed.”—New 
STATESMAN. 155. net. Prospectus post free. 
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ROUMANIAN FOLKLORE 


BY MARCU BEZA 
An erudite and entertaining study by the 
Roumanian Lecturer at the University of 
London. “No one interested in folk-lore can 
afford to dispense with this valuable volume.” — 
SPHERE. With many illustrations. 75. 6d. net. 
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Recently Published by the 4 


CAMBRIDGE a 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE WRITINGS 
OF WILLIAM HARVEY, M.D., _DIS- 


COVERER OF THE CIRCULATION OF 
THE BLOOD. by CEOFFREY KEYNES, M.A., M.D., 


F.R.C.S. With 8 collotypes and 12 reproductions of title- 
pages. Crown 4to. 21s net. Edition limited to 300 copies. 

This volume is published to celebrate the tercentenary of 
the publication of Harvey's first and greatest work, De 
Motu Cordis. 

“Mr Geoffrey Keynes has not only performed a pious act, 
but has provided medical historians with an indispensable 
work of reference. So far as we have been able to test it, 
we have found Mr. Keynes's bibliography of Harvey's work 
full and accurate. . . . As a clear historical record of 
the fate of the writings of Harvey the work of Mr. Keynes 
could hardly be improved, and is a worthy memorial of a 
memorable event."—The Times Literary Supplement. 
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COMMON PRINCIPLES IN PSYCHOLOGY 
AND PHYSIOLOGY By JOHN T. MacCURDY, 


M.D. (John Hopkins), M.A.(Cantab.). Royal 8vo. 15s net. 
(Cambridge Psychological Library). 

This book is an attempt to bridge the gap between body 
and mind, between structure and function. The author's 
claim is that the chasm between Psychology and Physiology 
is an artificial one which has resulted from a materialistic 
bias in the study of Physiology; but if one assumes that 
bodily processes follow functional and not physico-chemical 
laws, then it may be shown that these laws are common 
to both psychology and physiology, and structure becomes 
merely a medium of expression for function. 


LIFE IN THE MIDDLE AGES. selected, 


Translated, and Annotated by G. G. COULTON, M.A., D.Litt. 
Volume |: Religion, Folk-Lore, and Superstition. With 
13 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net. (Cambridge 
Anthologies. This is the first of a series of four volumes. 


“A veritable treasure-house of medieval lore. . .. It is 
a unique anthology that students of history will find 
invaluable.”"—The Bookman, 


THE WORKS COUNCIL. A German Experiment 
in Industrial Democracy. By C. W. GUILLEBAUD, Fellow 
of St John’s College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 16s net. 

“A book of substantial current interest, in view of the 
discussions proceeding in this country on the important 
subject of Works Councils."—-The Economist. 


THE NEW SHAKESPEARE. Edited by siR 
ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH and JOHN DOVER WILSON. 
Each volume contains an introduction, notes, a_ glossary, 
a stage history, and a frontispiece in photogravure. Fcap 
8vo. Cloth, 6s net each. Leather, 10s 6d net each. 


Eleventh volume now ready. 


THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. 


A HISTORY OF RESTORATION DRAMA, 
1660—1700. By ALLARDYCE NICOLL. Second Edition, 


revised. Demy 8vo. l6s net. 
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The text has been revised, and a number of fresh facts 
are summarised in a series of additional notes. 


“This is the most complete history of the Restoration 
Drama and Theatre that has appeared.”—TVhc Daily News. 
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THE METAPHYSICS OF EVOLUTION. 


With other Essays (new and republished). By THOMAS 
WHITTAKER. Demy 8vo. Il6s net. 

What conclusions do the facts of cosmic and organic 
Evolution require or permit on the origin and destiny of 
the world and the individual? This question the author has 
tried to answer by metaphysical interpretation of the 
sciences. As _ historical preparation some of the most 
audacious theories of the past are set forth, and then, 
entirely without evasion of ultimate problems, a new synthesis 
is attempted. 


FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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Mr. Bennett’s attitude very clearly, but because it touches im- 
mediately on this question of the good or ill effects of journalism : 
Life for me has many savours, which I relish keenly. Therefore 
many subjects interest me. I never write on a subject which does 
not interest me, and I always write as well as heaven permits. 
Nevertheless, journalists who are not novelists accuse me about 
once a week of pot-boiling. The argument is not stated very 
clearly ; but it seems to amount to this: first, that a man who 
has written long realistic novels which met with approval ought 
not, if he is a serious artist, to write anything but long realistic 
novels ;_ second, that 4 man who can make a livelihood out of 
writing novels ought to confine himself to novels, because if he 
goes outside them he will make more money. 
We agree with Mr. Bennett that, so long as he can go on writing 
novels at the same time, it would be a pity if he gave up his 
journalistic work. A glance on the page inside the cover 
shows us that he has written no fewer than seventy-six books 
and plays, and of these, under a title of ‘* Belles Lettres,”’ which 
hardly fits them, there are twenty-three collections of general 
essays. In this he is almost a match for Mr. Wells. No one 
else preaches success and wordly happiness quite so insistently 
as he. The Savour of Life has a background of solid yet 
expensive glitter, English-speaking hotels on the Continent, 
the Blue Train, an affluence of good books and cigars. There 
is something fascinating about all this certainty. Whether 
he is writing about Turgenev (a favourite subject) or medical 
incompetence or the provincial woman, Mr. Bennett seems to 
know exactly what he is about and to be assured of its rightness. 
One feels, as one reads, that he cannot possibly ever have 
changed his opinion on anything. 

Mr. Priestley is quite as personal as Mr. Bennett, but he is 
deliberately unobtrusive. He treats his peculiarities, his likes 
and dislikes, his surroundings, with an interest which is usual 
in the detached and humorous observance of others. He is 
interested in himself, but not to the extent of ‘ jumping down 
his own throat,’ as Mr. Chesterton once described the action 
of the introspective. It is rather as if he saw himself as a 
gay puppet moving about, on strings, among other puppets 
in a landscape bright with art. He is as excited at a fall of 
snow as a child at its first pantomime. One catches the words 
‘““magic,”’ ‘enchanting,’ ‘ Christmas,’ ‘‘an old German 
fairy-tale.” These essays are mostly about the quiet excite- 
ments of life in the country, a garden party, a football 
match, an excursion, now and then, to London, only to find 
that there are too many people there already. They are 
delightful and agreeably artificial, What better description 
could there be of people as Mr. Priestley sees them than the 
title of the book, Apes and Angels? 

Both More Essays of To-day and Third Leaders from ‘“ The 
Times” suffer from the multiplicity of their authors. The 
essays of the first are discordantly individual, and those of 
the second, while they are of various merit, have the cautious 
uniformity imposed by the editorial page on which they first 
appeared. More Essays of To-day, as the title implies, is a 
second-string of selections, though in its general standard it is 
almost as good as the first. The essays are grouped under such 
easy headings as ** Work and Play,” ‘‘ Of Various Occasions,” 
* As You Like It.” It is impossible to get the full flavour of an 
essayist from a single piece of writing less than ten pages in 
length. More Essays of To-day has this fault in common with 
all anthologies of prose. But the selection is varied, and it 
contains pieces from authors who are not as widely read as 
they should be. People who find it worth reading should go 
further and read the books from which these extracts have 
been taken. 

Third Leaders from ‘** The Times” is a pleasant commentary 
on the year, and it deals, in a large number of very short 
essays, with English habits and the countryside, and the changes 
of season. This beginning, of “The Autumn Foreshore,” 
is typical : 

On any of the mornings of mid-August, the moment is liable 
to come when we are aware of a subtle change, in the atmosphere, 
in the sunlight, or in the appearance of vegetation ; and we know 
that it is autumn. 

The book gives the impression of a dignified explanation to a 
visitor from the Dominions of what is best and most mellow 
in the old tradition. The essays are rather stiffened by the 
continual “‘ we,”’ as of an oracle, but a very kindly one, speaking 
out to its audience of pilgrims. The Latin poets are quoted a 
number of times. ‘The word ‘* Devonshire” is followed in the 
same breath with Chloe and Daphnis. Altogether, the collection 
is agreeable, gravely elegant and well written. Its standard 
is a proof of the general excellence of some kinds of modern 
daily journalism. The authors remain, as might be expected, 
anonymous. 
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PLAYS OLD AND NEW 


The Man from Blankley’s. By F. Anstey. 
Stoughton. 5s. 


The Second Man. By S. N. Benrman. Secker. 5s. 
The Dark Angel. By H. B. Treveryan. Benn. 3s. 6d. 


Casanova: a Fantastic Chronicle. By GeorGre DUNNING Grissiy, 
Routledge. 5s. 

Turncoats. By Lynn Doyir. Talbot Press. Is. 6d. 

The Lilac Ribbon. By Lynn Doyie. Talbot Press. 1s. 6d. 

Mr. Anstey is not only modest but mistaken when he tells 
us in an apologetic preface to The Man from Blankley’s that 
“its chief claim to interest consists in being, as it were, an 
historical document, a record of conditions that are past and 
gone for ever.” Thus, almost, might Sheridan have apologised 
for the appearance of a new edition of The Rivals. The con- 
ditions, it is true, are past, if not gone for ever, but the play 
remains, as lively and absurd as ever, a living reminder of a 
peculiarly delightful form of irony which came to flower with 
Happy Thoughts and The Diary of a Nobody, forty years ago. 
One looks through the pages of Punch to-day in vain for anything 
quite like it ; elsewhere, our ironists no longer concern them- 
selves with snobbery, but with the morals of unhappy marriage, 
as if snobbery were as extinct and out of date as the bustle, 
as if all England paid super-tax and lived in Berkeley Square. 
Kven the characters of Mr. Arnold Bennett’s plays become 
tolerable to modern playgoers only after they have fallen into 
an inheritance or have become alchemists of high finance and 
acquired steam yachts. 

But for Mr. Anstey’s characters Debrett still possesses the 
mystical attributes of the Sangreal, something to aspire to 
yet never to be attained, except by a miracle in an age in which 
miracles have long ceased to occur. To Mrs. Tidmarsh, of 
Ledbury Square, Bayswater, it was the height of sacrilege that 
the hired guest from Blankley’s, the universal providers, should 
have himself announced as Lord Strathpeffer; to her guests 
it was no less sacrilege that she should send a peer down to 
dinner in the company of the governess. But neither Mrs. 
Tidmarsh nor her guests, alas! knew the truth—that the young 
peer (even Blankley’s never provided anything so reproachless) 
had come to the wrong house by mistake, that he had been 
invited to dine next door, that evening, with Professor Cartouche, 
an Egyptologist who, though eminent, was personally unknown 
to him. And so, while to the Tidmarshes the peer was an 
impudent impostor to be kept silent and hustled away as soon 
after dinner as possible, to their guests, the Ditchwaters, the 
Gilwattles, the Bodfishes, Mr. Toomer, Miss Bugle and the 
rest, he represented the crest of any host’s ambition, the con- 
ferring of unexpected honour, making possible the remark on 
subsequent occasions, “It was the night we dined with Lord 
Strathpeffer, wasn’t it ...?” One has only, however, to 
read Mr. Anstey’s “comedy of the early ’Nineties” after 
listening to Mr. Lonsdale, Mr. Arlen or certain of the plays of 
Mr. Coward, to realise the difference between the snigger and 
hearty laughter. 

With The Second Man we are back again in Berkeley Square, 
or rather in West Side. It does not really matter which. Mr. 
Behrman’s comedy probably acts much better than it reads. 
His characters suffer from the dreary delusion that to succeed 
on the stage one has only to behave like the characters in This 
Was a Man and talk like the young men in Intentions. The 
truth of the matter is that they succeed in doing neither, though 
Mr. Behrman has almost reduced the writing of witty dialogue 
to an exact science. But it is impossible to sustain interest 
for long in four people of such an infinite capacity for inaction. 
If Mr. Behrman’s characters, however, are remarkable for their 
faithlessness, Mr. Trevelyan’s in The Dark Angel are no less 
remarkable for their faithfulness. This is a good acting play 
of the third order. Amateur dramatic societies will find it 
to their purpose if they can succeed in convincing village and 
suburban audiences that the prologue, in which Kitty F ahnestock 
gives herself to her lover on the eve of his departure for the 
Front, is dramatic and to the point, rather than unpleasant 
and away from it. Mr. Trevelyan is plainly a man of feeling. 
He has not shirked “ big scenes” and strong emotions. His 
story of a British oflicer who, rather than return home to his 
fiancée a blind and maimed man, hides himself in a 
shire, dictating boys’ adventure stories, has its soft, mus " 
spots. But in spite of its air of having been adapted from * 
serial in The Sunday at Home it has a depth of feeling that 1s 
refreshing. ieee 

It aaa be unfair to dismiss Mr. George Dunning Gribble 
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=NGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. New Vol. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE 
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THE ROAD 
TO BUENOS AYRES 


By ALBERT LONDRES. 7/6 net 


Manchester Guardian: “Few authors could 
have applied to the most repulsive of topics so 
much grace and lightness without shocking us by 
frivolity, or so much wit, without lapsing into 


bad taste.” 

From 1760 to December, 1783. Edited with 

Introductions by the HON. SIR JOHN MEMORIES 

FORTESCUE, LL.D., D.Litt. By HARRY PRESTON. 15/- net 

Vol. 1.: 1760-1767. Vol. II.: 1768—June, 1773. Vol. III.: | Truth: “1f you want a really rollicking book 
July, 1773, to December, 1777. Vol. IV.: 1778 to 1779. of reminiscences, you should read Memories. . . 
Vol. V.: 1780 to April, 1782. Vol. VI.: May, 1782, to The number of good stories that the writer has to 
December, 1783. 25s, net each. 


Daily Telegraph: “ The concluding volumes of King George 
the Third’s correspondence are the most interesting and 
important of the series which Sir John Fortescue has had the 
good fortune to reveal to students of history.” 
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_ Re agers . } for it is more than a novel of adventure.” 
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JAMES STEPHENS. 

ETCHED IN MOONLIGHT 
A volume of Stories. By JAMES STEPHENS, 
author of “ The Crock of Gold,” &c. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Guardian: “Mr. Stephens has never done a better 
book in prose than this volume of short stories.” 
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STUDY IN BRONZE 


By ESTHER HYMAN, Author of * Punch and 


Judy.” 7/6 net 

Sunday Times: ‘*“* Miss Esther Hyman has treated her 
theme, the colour_ oie in Jamaica, with directness and 
«“ sincerity zsthetic as well as emotional. ee ee: 
book which lives a vigorous life of its own.’ 
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with the remark that he is a master of that pseudo-philosophic 
style which tells us nothing while pretending to tell us every- 
thing. He tells us much about Casanova, but not nearly as 
much as he would seem to hint. His Casanova, sinister, gallant, 
a swaggerer, stalks through the eighteenth century like some 
dandified wandering Jew, pierrot, chevalier, abbé by turns, 
accompanied by ghostly chords from an invisible orchestra. 
This is drama (history, if you will) as Mr. Tom Mostyn might 
paint it. It should, however, make a pretty picture on the 
stage. Mr. Lynn Doyle is businesslike and to the point. His 
two one-act comedies of Ulster life are pleasantly amusing and 
at times ingeniously funny. Those who enjoyed his Ballygullion 
will find themselves heartily amused by them. 


LETTERS FROM TURKEY 


The Turkish Letters of Ogier Ghiselin de Busbecq. 
the Latin by E. S. Forster. 


Translated from 
Clarendon Press. ‘7s. 6d. 

When the tulip and the lilac are in bloom together, we ought 
to bestow a pious thought upon the memory of one whom the 
few who ever hear of him would never associate with May, 
and we ought to bless the fate which saved either flower from 
being named, as they well might have been after their dis- 
coverer, Ogiera, Ghiselina, or Busbecquoia. By birth a Fleming, 
Busbecq was from 1554 to 1562 Imperial Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, and his once famous Turkish Letters relate to a 
friend the story of his adventures in that dangerous office at 
a most critical time, when the Empire of the Ottomans had 
been extended, through the conquest of Hungary by Soleiman 
the Magnificent, to within striking distance of Vienna, then 
the imperial capital. Our diplomatist, thus by necessity a 
traveller—and Soleiman had once to be sought as far as the 
other end of Anatolia—was by education and predilection a 
scholar, and by nature an observer and researcher. It was 
in course of the journey just mentioned that he came across 
at Angora the “‘ monumentum Ancyranum,” the most important 
of all Latin inscriptions, the record by the Emperor Augustus 
of his own public acts; and to the extent that the name of 
Busbecq is generally known at all, it is mainly by this discovery. 
But scholarship in fact owes much to his large collections of 
manuscripts and coins, philology not a little to his preservation 
of a list of words from an otherwise lost variety of Gothic, 
and these letters some of their best entertainment to his interest 
in plants and his delight in animals. Last but not least, as 
his present editor rightly claims, the letters reveal ‘‘ a charming 
personality, a man of the world with a strong sense of humour, 
a frank and genial observer of human life.’ Mr. Forster is a 
scholar of the highest competence, and his translation, which 
never once betrays itself as such, is delightfully readable 
throughout. Introduction and notes increase the interest ; 
as for the correction of ‘“‘ Andrianople”’ to Adrianople in the 
map, and the insertion of Moldavia and of the river Theiss, 
both mentioned by Busbecq, these are trifling improvements 
which an interested reader will make for himself. 

The Letters contain many vivid and some grim sidelights on 
the peculiar psychology of the Turk, his healthy habits and 
his superstitious observances, his shiftlessness and his efficiency, 
his tender care for animals and his inhumanity to man. Their 
variety of topic is considerable, yet one concludes them— 
thanks, it may be, to Busbecq’s selective instinct—with, one 
would almost say, a single sense: a sense of the desperateness 
of this life for man and beast, as seen in their determination 
and resourcefulness in direst straits, their bitterness in enmity, 
and sometimes also their passionate loyalty. It was only 
when the death of the truculent Roostem left the office of 
Vizier to Ali, the one civilised Turk whom Busbecq found, that 
he was enabled to conclude the treaty which crowned eight 
years of endurance and tact. Of tenderer relations we hear 
in the cases of a lynx that died for love in its master’s absence, 
and of a Balearic crane that was inseparable from a Spanish 
soldier, and finally, for this romance has a happier issue, laid 
an egg under his bed. It is among diversions and not discom- 
forts that Busbecq includes the animals which infested his 
official residence ; the snakes that slept in his hats, the weasels 
which fought with these in the presence of all the household, 
or transferred their young to new quarters across his dinner- 
table. There is something almost Gilbertian in the mingled 


savagery and absurdity of this Oriental world, in which the 
presentations which are a part of diplomacy may take the 
form of exotic animals, and a Persian King will conciliate a 
Sultan with the gift of an Indian ant-eater “‘ as large as a good- 
sized dog and very snappish and savage.” 
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MEDIAZVAL LATIN VERSE 


The Oxford Book of Mediaeval Latin Verse. By STEPHEN Gasetzr, 
Clarendon Press. 8s. 6d. 

Mr. Gaselee has provided eight pages of summary by way of 
preface but he excuses himself from writing a general introduction 
to his excellent anthology on the ground that last year two 
books supplied what the reader wants, including full biblio- 
graphies. But why should one have to consult two books to 
get an adequate preface to a third? The result is that the 
average Latinist, who needs help to appreciate a very unclassical 
world, will hardly take to this book as he might have. Symonds 
dealt with the milieu of the secular poems in his translations, 
Wine, Women, and Song (1884), but his book, to which Mr, 
Gaselee refers constantly, is now out of print and expensive, 
The sacred poetry, which is the source of several of our familiar 
hymns, has been amply edited and discussed. What is wanted 
to-day is more attention to the Carmina Burana, of which there 
is, we believe, no English edition. Of this gay poetry Mr. 
Gaselee has made a good selection. He includes the description 
of a drinking revel in which a Prior of Leicester, or Gloucester, 
took part. After acrimonious disputes, in which the Prior 
raged like a bear, peace was made: 


So they all drank, 

And slept in their clothes ; 

And neglected their matins, 

So late they rose ! 
The best-known secular poem, or rather extract, is of the same 
sort, the confession beginning in Leigh Hunt’s version, which 
we prefer to Symonds’s, ‘‘ I devise to end my days in a tavern 
drinking.”” For the author we are referred to The Wandering 
Scholars. Nothing is said of the attribution in England to 
Walter Map, or varieties of text. 

Metres in general will be strange to the reader of hexameters 
and elegiacs, which, indeed, appear occasionally, but are dis- 
figured by false quantities. Some of the tripping metres used 
are very effective, but hymns with internal and feminine rhymes 
may appear occasionally too ingenious to be heart-felt. Poems 
of real splendour like the Dies Irae do not tease us with over- 
elaboration of form. The ordinary reader may like to know 
that the hymn Veni, creator spiritus is the only one retained 
in our church services and was Englished by Dryden. The 
later stanzas given here differ considerably from Trench’s text 
in his Sacred Latin Poetry. His arrangement of the words 
** Altissimi donum dei” offers a better rhythm. Mr. Gaselee’s 
notes, when he is not referring us to some outside authority, are 
full of learning about text and metre, and he has made some 
good corrections of difficult lines. He gives us, too, more English 
or probably English work than usual. 

An appendix of selected translations, as in the Oaford Book of 
Latin Verse, would have been a useful addition. The scholar 
sitting in his library is apt to forget the needs of less fortunate 
readers. 


WET AND DRY 


I Go a-Fishing. By J. Brunron Buaikie,M.D. Arnold. 10s. 6d. 


With Fly Only: A Book for Trout Fishermen. By W. F. R. 
REYNOLDS. Black. 6s. 


Hardy’s Angler’s Guide for 1928. Hardy. 2s. 


Dr. Blaikie is a born angler and a born raconteur, and whether 
he is telling us of the great fights he has won or lost, or of his 
theories of dry fly and wet fly, he is always lively, entertaining 
and provocative. Although a dry-fly enthusiast himself, who 
can say of salmon fishing on the Test that “it feels unseemly to 
walk through meadows to a dry-fly stream and instead of drop- 
ping gently a dry fly with 3 X gut on its surface to hurl a large 
Jock Scott on salmon gut down stream—it seems a sacrilege,” 
and so keen a trout fisher that he wishes there were no salmon 
in the Don, as they “ interfere with the matter in hand,” he 
yet has a good word for the wet fly. On the subject of dry and 
wet fly Dr. Blaikie holds that if the former requires far more 
manual dexterity, in the use of the latter the qualities of 4 
sportsman are far more requisite. And to illustrate his meaning 
he compares wet-fly fishing with rough shooting, and dry with 
the shooting of driven pheasants, which seems a fair comparison. 
Not quite so acceptable is his assertion that fish cannot breathe 
unless they turn head up stream, for the question arises, how do 
they manage in a land-locked lake? Dr. Blaikie writes most 
agreeably of fishing in solitude and of the fearlessness of such 
wild creatures as stoats provided the observer keeps still. He 
notes, too, the eeriness of the night and tells how once a herons 
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Just Published 
THE STREAM OF HISTORY 


By GEOFFREY PARSONS 
The author views history from a modern position, not as a story 
that has a definite beginning and a definite conclusion, but as a 
stream whose source as well as its ending is unknown, but which 
is ever flowing. 
With pictorial decorations by James Daugherty. 
21s. net. 


TENNIS 
By HELEN WILLS 
LADIES’ SINGLES CHAMPION, WIMBLEDON, 1927. 
A comprehensive exposition of the principles of tennis enlivened 
with personal anecdotes and reminiscences by one of the great 


women players of the world, illustrated by the author’s own 
spirited drawings of ‘famous players in action. 


Illustrated with drawings by the author. 
10s. 6d. net. 


PRACTICAL PEN DRAWING 
By E. G. LUTZ 
AUTHOR OF ‘ PRACTICAL DRAWING,’ ‘ ART AND ANATOMY,’ 
‘ PRACTICAL PICTORIAL COMPOSITION,’ ETC. 
A clear and practical guide to the practice of pen drawing. 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE AMERICAN 


ARCHITECTURE OF TO-DAY 
By GEORGE HAROLD EDGELL 


PROFESSOR OF FINE ARTS AND DEAN OF THE FACULTY OF ARCHITECTURE, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
The book shows us just what America is doing with her build- 
ings, her houses, her memorials, her schools and colleges, her 
stores and factories, her hospitals, museums and libraries. 






“ , , altogether excellent in every way can be 
heartily recommended.”—Daily Telegraph. 
With 375 illustrations from photographs and plans. 25s. net. 


THE BUILDING OF CULTURES 
By ROLAND B. DIXON 


PROFESSOR OF ANTHROPOLOGY IN HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
AUTHOR OF ‘THE RACIAL HISTORY OF MAN.’ 
The great questions about human culture are answered by the 
author in a remarkable survey of the histories of civilizations. 
Illustrated. 16s. net. 


THE RESTLESS PACIFIC 
By NICHOLAS ROOSEVELT 


The next great political stage of the world, the Pacific Ocean, 

and the principal actors upon it—England, Japan, Russia, China, 

and the United States—are here presented clearly and with 
authority. 


With Maps. 12s. 6d. net. 


WILD ANIMAL PETS 
By WILLIAM LOVELL FINLEY 
AUTHOR OF ‘ AMERICAN BIRDS ” 
and IRENE FINLEY 
Twenty-four exciting and amusing chapters dealing with a wide 
variety of furred and feathered pets. 


. a delightfully written and valuable book . . 
some of the best photographs we have ever seen.”—Field. 


With 72 half-tone illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


By ROBERT E. SHERWOOD 
This play, which made a tremendous hit in New York, has just 
been produced at the Strand Theatre. It is a stirring and 
romantic story, which essays an explanation as to why Hannibal 
did not take Rome when he got to the very walls. 


7s. 6d. net. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 


ona Pa cscmaial - - LONDON, W.1 
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Routledge *.. Kegan Paul 


TRAVELS IN TARTARY, THIBET, 
AND CHINA 


By FATHERS HUC and GABET, 1844-6. 
Translated by W. Haztitt, with a long Introduction 

by Professor Paur. PEttior. 
Two volumes. 25/- net the set. 
“‘Holds its own in the literature of travel because of the 
brilliant descriptive gift displayed.’’"—Times. ‘‘ Have real human, 


topographical and —_—— value, apart from their literary 
charm.”’—Sunday Times 


THE ENGLISH ROGUE 


By RICHARD HEAD and FRANCIS KIRKMAN. 
With 12 plates. 4to, 25/- net. 


“ First published in 1665—what can any modern reviewer say 
of this lewd, sordid, amusing book? It all depends whether you 
are interested in Restoration England. If so, the book will be a 
revelation. It is a far better book, because so much more 
honest and variegated, than the Highwaymen, recently published.” 
—CLENNELL WILKINSON in London Mercury. 


ARTISTS OF THE 1890's 
By JOHN ROTHENSTEIN. 
With 7 plates. 10/6 net. 


Reveals the art of the nineties, not as the i of an exotic 
coterie, but as an inspiration from the life of the period. 
Biographical and critical studies of Whistler, Beardsley, 
Rothenstein, Beerbohm, Steer, and five others, including much 
unpublished material, occupy the second half of the study. 


EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN 


LANDS 
By COLONEL P.. oH. H. MASSY, CBE. 
Preface by Str Denison Ross. 
With 56 plates. 12/6 net. 


An interesting account of the countries bordering the Eastern 
Mediterranean from Egypt to Venice as they were 25 years ago, 
and as the author found them recently. He takes us in glorious 
scenery through Palestine, Syria, and Asia Minor, with numerous 
stories of sport, travel, folk-lore aad superstition. 


HOW ANIMALS FIND THEIR WAY 


ABOUT 
By PROFESSOR E. RABAUD, 7/6 net. 


The phenomena of distant orientation have long been recog- 
nised, but a solution to the problems involved has not hitherto 
been available. In a series of studies of bees, wasps, ants, 
termites, molluscs, and carrier-pigeons, a prominent French 
naturalist comes to some important conclusions, 


THE TRAGEDY OF GREECE 
By S. P. P, COSMETATOS. 15s, net. 


Based on official documents hitherto unpublished, this book 
reveals the inner history of one of the most extraordinar 
intrigues of modern times, the almost unimaginable tragedy which 
was played out in Greece during the Great War. Propaganda 
is the villain of the piece. 


RACE AND CIVILIZATION 
By F. HERTZ. 


“ His book deserves wide reading. He has made a good job 
of the ‘nordic’ fanatics. He shows up their fallacies and 
inaccuracies by careful documentation. His book is closely 
packed with thought.’’—Outlook. 


"3 TRUST & MONOPOLY CONTROL 
By A. P. L. GORDON. 5s. net. 
a 





TAO 








6 maps. 





18s. net. 


° a excellent book, a fair, interesting and meticulous 
account of the kartel system. The authorities would be wise 
if they made this work a text-book in the schools.”—Evening 
Standard, 





G To-day and To-morrow Series 
Three New Volumes. Each, 2/6 net. 


CAIN, or the Future of Crime 
By GEORGE GODWIN. 


“ An admirable book.”-—Outlook. “ Cheerfully devastating.” — 
Daily Herald. ‘“‘ A most interesting prophec He makes out 
a strong case against the stupidity and crusty of our present 
dealings with crime.”’—Evening Standard, 


HIBERNIA, or the Future of Ireland 
By BOLTON C. WALLER. 


™ ng who loves the Emerald Isle will welcome Hibernia. 

Describe a cheerful book on Ireland,’ it offers a fair- minded 

curvey of what has been done under the Free State.’-—Daily 
irror. 


MORPHEUS, or the Future of Sleep 
By PROFESSOR D. FRASER-HARRIS. 


A lucid account of sleep and an analysis of dreaming. A plea 
is put in for the suppression of noise, and a forecast of the 
direction research will take. (Just Published.) 








Broadway House, Carter Lane, E.C.4. 
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cry just overhead at dark gave him a sudden distaste for the 
waterside. 

Mr. Reynolds has written a book which, if not exactly for 
the tyro, is full of useful hints for those who have acquired the 
elements of fly-fishing. He is mainly concerned with the wet fly, 
and his comparison of the two methods runs much on the same 
lines as that of Dr. Blaikie. Putting it roughly, he maintains 
that the dry fly method aims to deceive, the wet fly to attract, 
the dry fly representing a natural meal, the wet fly exciting the 
predatory instincts of the fish. It would seem, however, that 
to some extent the dry fly also does this, for Dr. Blaikie points 
out that once when myriads of flies were on the river, he took 
four fish with the dry fly, too large a proportion of fish to fly 
for mere imitation to account for. Mr. Reynolds has some 
valuable notes on the thermometer and barometer as guides to 
the habits of fishes; indeed, we find throughout his book much 
of the spirit of the field naturalist. Especially is this so in the 
chapters devoted to lake fishing in the Pyrenees and in Natal. 
Once in Natal during a great hailstorm the trout were rising 
ferociously, literally ‘‘ eating for their lives,’ Mr. Reynolds 
says. Again, in clear water, in a pool from which they could 
not escape, large trout were taken though the angler was dis- 
tinctly visible. The fish were starving. Mr. Reynolds has 
many useful notes on flies, rods, and casting. Casting, he con- 
siders, should be taught by the expert standing at the back of 
the beginner and guiding his hand and arm. 

What the seedman’s and bulb-importer’s catalogues are to 
the amateur gardener, the catalogues of the great rod-builders 
and tackle makers are to the angler, and although Messrs. 
Hardy’s Angler’s Guide contains much useful advice on fishing 
methods, it would be idle to deny that the most interesting part 
of the book is that which describes the almost infinite variety 
of implements they have put at the service of the angler, and, 
incidentally, tells us how varied is our sport now that all the 
rivers, lakes and seas of the world are being put under tribute. 
From the featherweight trout rod to the heaviest of sea rods 
borne in body-harness worn by the angler, from the nicest 
imitation of the smallest fly on the finest gut to the huge hooks 
and steel traces necessary for the hunting of the angler’s “ big 
game,” all is here, described and pictured in terms of irresistible 
temptation. 


PILATE 


Letters of Pontius Pilate. Edited by W. P. Crozmr. Cape 5s.. 


An excellent idea gave Mr. Crozier the start for this distinctive 
little book. Why should not the Procurator of Judaea describe 
his experiences in a series of familiar letters, and what recipient 
in Rome so appropriate as the illustrious Seneca? Imperial 
governors, moreover, being alike in all ages, Pontius Pilate would 
naturally discuss affairs in a light and casual, not to say slangy, 
tone—except, perhaps, when his dignity as governor was at 
stake or when the thought of the upkeep of the grandiose palaces 
left by Herod the Great reminded him that Rome was niggardly 
in the matter of alliances. The letters begin on the voyage out, 
via Alexandria to Caesarea, in both of which places Procula, 
the Governor’s wife, finds plenty to interest her. Before tack- 
ling his job Pilate reproves his philosopher friend for speaking 
scornfully of the Jews, but no sooner does he find himself among 
them, harassed by their factions and forced in Jerusalem to 
lower the standards of the Empire in deference to its principle of 
tolerance, than his letters become just what they should be— 
anticipations, let us say, of a Curzon in India reporting the bitter 
humours of Bengal or savouring the splendours of a Delhi 
Durbar. The Procurator, inevitably, passes over the Cruci- 
fixion in the fewest of indifferent words: ‘* For after all, what 
does it matter ? What does it matter—one Jew more or less ? ~ 
‘Two omissions, however, would seem to be worth noting. ‘There 
is no mention of Pilate’s own part in the tragedy, or of his 
wife’s disturbing dream. ‘* It is for the reader to say,” we read 
in the preface, how far the letters ‘** may be regarded as authen- 
tic.’ Mr. Crozier, of course, is playing with fire. He ought 
to have known that many people are taken in by the simplest 
form of irony, and hence, to have been prepared, as perhaps he 
was, to have the “authenticity ” indignantly challenged. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Powers and Pillars. By Rupotr Kircner. Collins. 

The London correspondent of the Frankfurter Zeitung has revised 
for an English translation the volume of character studies of British 
leaders published in German as Englander. Herr Kircher is well 
informed about English public affairs and keenly interested in the 


25s. 





English character ; and, since this is the only book of the kind that 
has come from a German writer of the present generation it is of unusual] 
interest. Herr Kircher, it is evident, has a strong liking for England, 
but is on the whole cool towards our public men. He has no difficulty 
in dealing generously with Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Churchill, 
and, surprisingly, he finds a crusader in Mr. Baldwin. His scale 
of values would be challenged from almost any English point of 
view. Not many people in England, for example, would include 
Sir Robert Horne and Mr. Frank Hodges among men with a career 
ahead of them, while on the other hand some will wonder why so little 
is said about the younger men and why Herr Kircher should give 
prominence to Dean Inge and Mr. Bertrand Russell alone among the 
intellectual leaders. Lord Balfour, Mr. MacDonald, Lord Grey, 
Mr. J. H. Thomas, Lady Astor and many others are in Herr Kircher’s 
gallery, and all alike are sketched with knowledge and acumen, 
Perhaps the most severe portrait is that of Curzon, in connection with 
whom Herr Kircher makes one rather curious mistake. He condemns 
him as a failure in the House of Commons. Curzon, failing in almost 
everything else, was an outstanding parliamentary success in the 
nineties. 


The Rise of the House of Rothschild. By Count Corm1. 
by Brian and Beatrix Lunn. Gollanez. 25s. 
We published an article two months ago dealing with Count Corti’s 
Der Aufstieg des Hauses Rothschild, which has now been translated 
into English. It is a very careful and interesting record not only of 
one family but of a period of history. The translation is good, but 
the price—even for a book of 450 pages—is unnecessarily high. 


Translated 


But Gentlemen Marry Brunettes. By Anita Loos. Brentanos. 7s, 6d. 


If ever there was a first success which by the nature of the case could 
not be repeated, it was that achieved in Gentlemen Prefer Blondes; 
and yet Anita Loos was quite certain to make the attempt. Here, 
then, is Dorothy as presented by Lorelei—retrospectively, from her 
childhood with a travelling variety company; through a comical 
school interlude, designed to make up for the lack in the unrefined 
Dorothy’s early experiences of a pure home life. Thence Lorelei 
twitters along to Dorothy’s engagement by Mr. Ziegfeld for the 
Follies, her impressive marriage in a New York fashionable church, 
and the parting when she is ‘‘ more refined than I have ever seen 
her before, with even a trace of dignity.’”? There is a good deal more 
rawness in this second book than there was in its predecessor, while 
the amusing parentheses (e.g., ‘‘ But an artist cannot marry... 
because when a person is an artist he must use all of his feelings to 
develop his temperament by ”’) do not come very frequently. Mr. 
Ralph Barton’s drawings are like the story—that is, they are clever, 
but without the simplicity of touch that made the uniqueness of the 
first collaboration. 


The Mirage of Versailles. By HERMANN STEGEMANN. 
by R. T. Crank. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


Herr Stegemann’s book is a characteristic product of the pseudo- 
scientific method applied to politics. The author regards the world 
war exclusively from the point of view of a conflict between two 
geographically distinct camps, the Central States of Europe in alliance 
against allied outlying States. His indictment of the Versailles settle- 
ment is that it was made in defiance of the laws (sic) of geography 
and, so far from setting Europe on the road to peace, has immensely 
complicated the problems of European “ geo-politics.” The main 
geo-political problem is represented as the struggle for the Rhine. 
We are told that Julius Caesar created the Rhine problem. The mantle 
of Rome fell upon the French nation, which throughout history has 
striven to preserve the same conception of hegemony and now under 
cover of the Versailles Treaty dominates the new organisation of 
Europe “founded on the condemnation of Germany to impotence.” 
France’s will to power is, indeed, the central theme of this elaborate 
piece of potted European history. To most English readers all this 
will seem to be rather clumsy propaganda. The publishers, however, 
have performed a real service in showing the sort of treatise which 
forms German public opinion. It makes one realise what a_gulf 
separates the outlook of the two peoples. The translation is adequate 
without being particularly good. 


Translated 


A Hangman’s Diary. Edited, with an introduction, by ALBRECHT 
KELLER, and translated by C. CALvert and A. W. GRUNER, 
with an introductory essay by C. CavertT. Allan. 10s. 6d. 


The diary itself is a little disappointing, but taken in conjunction 
with the introductory essays by Herr Keller and Mr. Calvert, it makes 
an interesting and a rather horrible study. The diarist was Master 
Franz Schmidt, public executioner of Nuremberg between the years 
1573 and 1617, and his diary contained the bald records of those 
whom he flogged, tortured and executed. Often he wrote only the 
name of the victim, the offence and the punishment; but some 
of the entries are much fuller and they throw a lurid light on the 
administration of mediaeval justice. A woman found guilty of 
infanticide was impaled, drowned, or buried alive (Schmidt to bis 
credit, succeeded in changing these penalties to the simple act of 














